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Oil Stabilization 
Through Compact 
Of States Urge 


Three-point Program Sug-| 
gested by Mr. Lamont in 
Address Before American | 
Petroleum Institute 


Federal-State Board 
Also Recommended 


| 
| 
| 





Declares There Is a Crowing 


Consciousness That Oil 
States Hold the Fields in 
Trust for Nation 

Cuicaco, ILt., Nov. 11—A_ three-point 


program for stabilization of the oil in- 
dustry was proposed tonight by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, in 
an address before the American Petroleum 
Institute here. 

Mr. Lamont suggested coordination of 
State production by an interstate compact, 
uniformity of conservation principles by | 
a compact or otherwise, and equation of 
foreign and domestic production by a 
joint Federal-State board created by the} 


compact. All these, he said, “can be ac- | 
complished just as quickly as necessity 
demands.” 


The seven major oil-producing States, | 
Mr. Lamont said, bear a peculiar rela- | 
tionship to the Nation and they must pre-/| 
vent waste through their police power, 
which is not possessed by the Federal 
Government. There is a growing con- 
sciousness, he continued, that the oil States 
hold this power in trust for the Nation, 
because any one of four States can di- 
rectly damage a nation-wide industry. 


Ylostly a Restatement 

The program suggested by Secretary La- 
mont, he said, is not so much an inven- 
tion as a restatement of fdeas that have 
been “soaking in” for five years 

His address follows in full text: 

During the past five years a new move- 
ment has taken form in the oil industry. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that its| 
success or failure may determine whether 
the producing branch of the oil industry 
continues as an individual business, if the 
new movement succeeds, or comes ulti- 
mately under closer Federal regulation, if 
the present effort fails. That movement} 
is the plan for cooperation between the 
producing States. It may be of service} 
to show the background of that effort, to} 
indicate how far it has gone, and to point 
out what we hope can be accomplished 
by it 

Before going back over the last five 
years, it is well to point out certain pres- 
ent-day conceptions of the relationship of | 
the State and the National governments 
to the oil industry. 


National Interests 


First, the national interest deserves 
emphasis. For instance, in the matter of 
national defense: Of 291 seagoing vessels 
in active service in the Navy, 281 are oil- 
burners 

The Army and Navy between them have 
about 2.800 planes in commission, all using 
petroleum products. About 80 per cent of 
the horsepower of all prime movers of) 
the country, fixed and automotive is gen- 
erated by oil and its products. There are 
about 26,000,000 automobiles registered or 
in present use, representing an investment 
by our citizens of about $18.000.000,000 

The 48 consuming States in 1930 col- 
lected more than $494,000,000 in gasoline- 
sales taxes, quite aside from the crude Oil 
production-taxes realized by the produc- 
ing States The consuming States col- 
lected almost exactly the same amount for 
each gallon of gasoline—a weighted aver- | 
age of about 3.77 cents—as the oil in-| 
dustry did for all its work from the well} 
through the refinery, since the average | 
refinery price of gasoline was about 3.5 
cents. 

The 300,000 oil wells which are responsi- 
ble for the steam of our warships, the} 
flight of our airplanes, the financing of | 
our highways, and the turning of 80 per 
cent of all our wheels, are most vital | 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 





Mr. Dawes to Observe | 
Conference on China, 


| 


Charles G. Dawes, the American Am- | 
bassador in London, has been instructed | 
to be present in Paris during the sessions | 
of the League of Nations Council which 
is to consider the Manchurian situation, 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
stated orally Nov. 11. 

Secretary Stimson also said that he is 
hopeful regarding the Manchurian situa- 
tion, following the receipt of the latest 
Japanese “aide memoire.” Secretary 
Stimson did not make public the “aide 
memoire,” but said that it was of a con- 
ciliatory nature. The Secretary’s an- 
nouncement concerning Ambassador 
Dawes follows in full text: 

“I have asked General Dawes, the Am- 
bassador in London. to go to Paris dur- 
ing the coming meeting of the statesmen 
who compose the Council of the League 
of Nations. Inasmuch as this meeting 
will consider the present situation in 
Manchuria and questions may arise 
which will affect the interests or treaty) 
obligations of the United States, I desire 
to have at hand in Paris a man of Gen- 
eral Dawes’ standing, particularly as the 
American Ambassador to Paris is at home 
on leave. It is not anticipated that Gen- 
eral Dawes will find it necessary to take 
part in the meetings of the League Coun- 
cil, but he will be in a position to confer 
with the representatives of the other na- 
tions present in Paris in case such con- 
ference should seem desirable.” 

Secretary Stimson was asked Nov. 
why thé American correspondence with 
Japan was not being made public in view 
of the fact that the Council of the League 
had made its communications public and 
that Japan had indicated that it was will- 
ing to do the same. Secretary Stimson 
said he could make no explanations other 
than to say that the correspondence was 
being kept secret. He added that when 

ace is assured in Manchuria, the corre- 
wendence will be published, 


State Department Desires His 
Presence at League Session 
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|ployed and 5,000,000 more by 


| Telephone Calls 


Increase in Y ear 


Total of 31 Billions for 1930 
Exceeds by Three Millions 
That of Previous Period 





\ ORE than 31,500,000,000 local and toll 
+"I telephone calls were made over the 
telephones of the country during 1930, 
according to statistics just made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The exact number of messages, 31,528,- 
949,064, exceeded by 3,600,864 the total 
during 1929, which amounted to 31,525,- 
348.200. The yearly average is based on 
a monthly average of 2,533,492,599 local 
messages and 93,919,823 toll messages in 
1930. 

The statistics show an increase in the | 
average monthly number of local calls | 
and a corresponding drop in toll mes- | 
sages for 1930 as contrasted with the year 
before. 

There are 339 telephone companies of 
Classes A, B and C, which report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
companies last year had a total capitali- 
zation of $4,198,609,906, or almost $1,000,- 


| 


| 
| 


| 





By Congress Favored 


By Mr. La Follette 


Federal Employment Plan 
Is Inadequate, He Says in 
Urging Enactment of the 
Wagner Measure 


Because of conditions in certain coal | 
mining areas, especially in the strike area | 


of Kentucky where wages have reached | 
a low level, Senator La Follette (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, stated orally Nov. 11 that 


he would be inclined to support a Con- 
gress investigation of the coal-mining in- 
dustry as a whole. 

He also characterized the Federal em- 
ployment machinery today as “utterly in- 
adequate,” and declared himself in favor 
of enacting the Wagner Employment Bill, 
passed by the last Congress and vetoed 
by President Hoover. If President Hoover 
had not vetoed the bill, he said, a coor- 
dinated national system of employment 
exchanges would be in operation. 


Favors Relief Coordination 

Senator La Follette favors coordination 
of relief and Stabilization activities of 
Federal, State and local governments. He 
predicted a flood of proposals for solv- 
ing the unemployment problem at 
coming session of Congress because of the 
extraodrinary conditions existing in the 
country. 

He said that he would not commit him- 
in advance to any resolution that 
might be proposed for an investigation | 
of the coal] mining industry, but that he 
would support a resolution for an investi- 
gation, if introduced and presented to 
the Senate, if predicated on the ascertain- 
ment of facts and conditions with a view 
to undertaking remedfal legislation along 
sound lines. 


Discusses Employment Plan 

He said there have been precedents of 
coal investigations and that Congress in 
the past has looked into conditions in 
West Virginia and in _ Pennsylvania 
“There is no question, of course, as to 
the jurisdiction of a committee if cre- 
ated to make such an investigation,” he 
said, “as coal is not only a public neces- 
sity for the people of this country but is 
a commodity essentially of an interstate 
commerce character. So I would be in- 
clined to support an investigation of the 
whole coal industry if predicated on the 
gathering of facts with a view to real 
remedal legislation.” 


Employment Machinery 

“The Federal employment machinery of 
today is utterly inadequate,” he said. “The 
unemployment. conditions now existing 
give full justification of the need of the 
proposed in the Wagner bill 
Take my own State, for instance. There 
are today between 130,000 and 150,000 un- 
employed in Wisconsin and all] that there 
is in a Federa! way to help in relieving that 
Situation is a small office in Madison. The 
same is true in New York State, where 
there is a very large volume of unemploy- 
ment and no aqgequate service on tne 
part of the Federal Government to help 
the unemployed. It is deplorable that the 
Federal Government has not adequate ma- 
chinery to meet nation-wide unemploy- 
ment in the wake of the country’s worst 
economic disaster. 

“Several months ago, I called attention 


to shutdowns and part time schedules in 


industry throwing millions of people out 
of work and reducing the purchasing 
power of millions more, along with the 
uffering of farmers resulting from the 
cataclysmic fall in agricultural prices and 
the drought and other causes. It was es- 
timated last Spring that between 6,000,- 
000,000 and 7,000,000 people were unem- 
reason of 
short time schedules were unable to pro- 
vide adequate support of their families 
so that approximately 25,000,000 people in 
the United States have suffered priva- 
tion, hardship and went in a country 
plentiful in resources 

“I believe that an estimate of 7,000,000 


Ss 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


‘Cure for Fading Radio Signals 


Is Sought by Federal Scientists 


the | 


Chairman Stone 
Answers Critic 


Of Farm Board 


Declares Representative 


Beck’s Statements Are 
Mere ‘Villification’ and 
Contain Inaccuracies 


Says Effort to Abolish 
Group Will Be Failure 


Cites Figures to Show Exports 
Of Flour and Wheat Have 
Not Been Affected by the 
Operations of Board 


The recent address of Representative 
Beck (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, delivered in 
Chicago, consiststed of little but “villifica- 
tion” of the Federal Farm Board and in- 
cluded many inaccurate statements, 
Mr. Beck's plan to form a coalition of 
majority and minority members ef 
House to abolish the Board has no chance 
whatever of success, James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Board, stated orally 
Nov. 11. ‘An authorized summary of Mr. 
Beck's statement was published in the 
issue of Nov. 11.) 


The Board is continuing expansion ol 
the cooperative movement among farmers, 
Mr. Stone said, and “if the Board is dead, 
we haven't discovered it yet.” He added 
that “It is still alive and kicking very 
strenuously and it will continue to do so.” 

Mr. Beck's statement that the Board's 
operations had cest the farmer 300,000, - 
000 bushels of export trade in wheat in a 
single year is erroneous, Mr. Stone said, 
citing figures on exports of wheat and 
flour by years since 1920 to show that 
they have not totaled 300,000,000 bushels 
in ‘any season since 1920-1921 Reply- 
ing to the assertion that a decline in 
cotton consumption and larger foreign 
production might be ascribed to the 
Board's activities, Mr. Stone said the per- 
centage decline in foreign consumption 
was even larger than in domestic 
sumption, and the entire reduction was 
due to world-wide business depression, 
Production of automobiles and trucks in 
October of 1931 was only about 86,000 
cars, he said, while in 1929 it was 
600,000 for the same month, and Mr. 
Beck could as well blame the Farm Board 


for this decline as for the decline in cot-| 


ton consumption, 
| Government in Business 

The farmer normally buys about 42 per 
cent of all the automobiles and trucks 
manufactured in prosperous eras, Mr. 
Stone said, and it 
if Mr. Beck and his “friends” would sup- 
port the Board in its efforts to help the 
tarmer so he could buy more cars and so 
aid business. Replying to Mr. Beck’s sug- 
gestion that the Government should be 
taken out of business, Mr. Stone said the 
farmers would be 100 per cent for that 


proposal if it were made to apply to all | 


business 

The attitude of many objectors to Gov- 
ernment in business 1s exemplified by re- 
cent action of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Stone said, which 
adopted a resolution asking that the Farm 
Board be taken out of business, and the 
next day, he said, commended the Gov- 
ernment for 
service to the advantage of Minneapolis 
They want the Government out of agricul- 
ture, but they do not want it to stop aid- 
ing their own businesses, he said. 


Cotton Production Abroad 


Beck's statement that Board action 
resulted in increased production of 


Mr 
had 


cotton abroad is disproved by the statis- | 


tics, Mr. Stone said. The increase in for- 
eign production had taken place largely 
before the Board began active operation, 
he pointed out, foreign production hav- 
ing advanced from 13,626,000 bales in 1926- 


1927 to 15,427,000 in 1928-1929 and to 16,-| 


731,000 in 1929-1930, and declined to 16,- 
388,000 in 1930-1931. 


Mr. Stone said he did know of any com- 
mission men who had been forced out 
of business by Board operations. He de- 
clared, however, that the Board's activi- 
ties “did take considerable speculation and 
fluctuation out of the market” for wheat. 

Replying to Mr. Beck's assertion that 
the stabilization stocks of wheat and cot- 
ton were a depressing influence on prices 
Mr. Stone said it was these same “friends” 
ot Mr. Beck who recently were asking the 
Board to hold all the stabilization stocks 
off the market for a year more. The 
Board refused to do this, he Said, so as to 


lessen the depressing influence as much 
as possible without upsetting the mar- 
kets. 


Policy On Wheat Sales 


The Board's announcement of a policy 
of restricting wheat sales, except those 
to foreign governments, to 5,000,000 bushels 
a month was not~a compromise on this 
subject, Mr. Stone said, since the Board 
probably would not have sold more than 
that amount anyway. 

There is no news in the proposal of Mr. 
Beck for abolition of the Board, Mr 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 
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CURE for fading radio signals, 
which disturb television, broad- 
casting and communication reception, 


is being sought by Federal scientists who 
have launched a cooperative campaign 
to eliminate this “plague” of radio, ac- 
cording to oral statements Nov, 11 at 
the Bureau of Standards, the Naval 
Research Laboratory, and the Federal 
Radio Commission. Additional informa- 
tion furnished follows: 

Dr. John H. Dellinger, in charge of 
the radio division of the Bureau of 
Standards, has been conducting experi- 
ments along this line for the last year. 
He has reported his discoveries to the 
Naval Research Laboratory, which is 
now planning a polar expedition to study 
the same problem in the far North. 

The Bureau and the Laboratory will 
collaborate in studying the situation. 
Engineers of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, although they conduct no ex- 
periments directly, are keeping in touch 


with developments, and will aid in the 
effort to solve the problem 

The whole problem hinges on varia- 
tions of what is known as the “Heavi- 
side layer,” a stratum of ionized gaseous 
atmosphere surrounding the earth, at a 
distance varying from 70 to 200 miles 
from the earth’s surface 

Scientists differ in opinion as to 
whether there is one layer or two. Dr. 
Dellinger, in recent experiments, has 
come to the conclusion that there are 
two layers, one about 70 miles above the 
earth, and the otehr varying from 130 
to 200 miles above. Other scientists be- 
lieve that there is but one very thick 
layer, varying trom 75 to 150 miles 
above the ground 

Certain experiments with transmission 
and reception indicate that there are 
two definite layers. The sky waves 
transmitted from the ordinary broad- 


{Continued ou Page 2, Column 33 
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Number of Hotels 
Greatest in Chicago 


New York Has Fewer But Af- 
fords a Greater Total of 
Guest Rooms 


THIRD of the country’s hotels and 

half of the hotel guest rooms are con- 
centrated in cities of 250,000 or more per- 
sons, according to a census of distribution 
statement Noy. 11 by the Department of 
| Commerce. 
| Chicago has the most hotels, 604. New 
York, with 100 fewer establishments, leads 
in the number of rooms with 126,632. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Census of Distribution figures show 
that of the Natiom’s hotels in operation 
the entire year, about one-third are lo- 
cated in cities having a population of 
250,000 or more; these having one-half of | 


the total guest rooms of such hotels. | Aggregate 


There are 13,325 hotels, having 25 rooms 
or more each, with total guest rooms of 
1,134,957 in the United States; in the 37 
cities with populations of a quarter mil- |} 
lion or more, there are 4,445 hotels with | 
total guest rooms of 558,134 | 

Chicago, with 604 hotels, leads the cities | 
in number of hostelries; but New York, | 
with almost 100 less hotels, leads in guest 
rooms, with a total of 126,632. 

Both Seattle and San 
Los Angeles in number of hotels, with 358 


and 333, respectively, as against 235. In 
guest rooms, however, Los Angeles sur- 
passes Seatile—29,226 as against 


San Francisco's hotels have 39,337 
rooms 

The tabulations show that Detroit has 
220 hotels, with 27,942 guest rooms; Kan- 
sas City, 210 hotels and 16,600 guest 
rooms; Portland, Oreg., 190 and 14,345; 
St. Louis, 133 and 14,016; Minneapolis, 153 
and 13.817; Oakland, 100 and 6,450; Cleve- 
land, 84 and 12,253. 


Bolivia and Paraguay 
Begin Negotiations to 
Settle Chaco Dispute 


Five Neutral Nations Join 


| Conference for Solution 
| 


| Nonagression Compact 


| Negotiations between Bolivia and Para- 
guay for a nonaggression pact were be- 
gun in Washington on Novy. 11, with five 
neutral nations participating, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of State on that date. 

The first meeting of the conference was 
opened by the Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of Latin American affairs, 
Francis White, who pointed out that most 
of the troubles which stirred Latin Amer- 
ican nations were those affecting bounda- 
ries. He expressed the hope that’ the 
| Bolivian-Paraguayan dispute over the 
| Gran Chaco be settled amicably 

Negotiations Begun in 1929 

The first negotiations between Paraguay 
and Bolivia began in January, 1929, after 
a clash between forces of the two coun- 
tries at Fort Vanguardia. The United 
States, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico and Uru- 
guay were appointed as neutral concil- 
iators. Diplomatic relations were resumed 
between the two countries, but the dispute 
| over the Chaco was not settled. Last Sum- 
mer both countries expressed their willing- 
ness to enter into negotiations for the set- 
tlement of the boundary dispute 

Mr. White’s address to the conference 
follows in full text 

Friendly Relations 

It is a great honor and privilege for me 
to open this inaugural meeting between 
the delegates of Bolivia and Paraguay to 
discuss a nonaggression pact. This is one 
| more demonstration of the desire of the 
countries of this hemisphere to settle in 
an amicable way all differences that ex- 
| ist between them. This is the American 
way of settling disputes. 

For nearly 50 years now there have been 
no wars between American countries. This 
does not mean to say that there have not 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Churches Cooperate 
In Relief Movement 





Viewed as Important Factor in 
Community Programs 


The importance of churches and religious 
| organizations in unemployment relief 
campaigns is emphasized in a statement 
Nov. 11 by the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. 

It is believed that the churches can 
aid most by merging their relief efforts 
with those of the community instead of 
acting independently, according to Eliot 
Wadsworth, chairman of the Organiza- 
tion's Committee on Cooperation with Na- 
tional Organizations. Replies from 75,000 
letters sent to pasiors and church officials 
show that this cooperative program is 
being carried out, he said, and the 
churches, after playing a leading part for 
years in the relief of human distress, con- 
tinue to carry on, 


Mr. Wadsworth's statement follows in 
full text: 

After playing a leading part for years 
in the rélief of human distress the 
‘churches continue to carry on. Hun- 


dreds of letters from pastors and higher 
church officers give us the assurance that 
religious bodies throughout the country, 
regardless of creed, are making a con- 
certed effort to promote adequate unem- 
ployment relief. Since the influence of 
the church reaches into practically every 
region and community, this united action 


may be considered among the largest 
single forces ‘acting to meet our relief 
problem this winter 

Because church action is so important 
in providing relief, it is essential that 
the relief work of each church be fo- 
| cused where it will be most effective. Our 


; Committee believes that churches can be 
most helpful if each congregation will 
merge its relief efforts into the general 


plan of the community, rather than acting 
independently. To stress the need for local 
ccoperation, we have worked both through 
national ¢nd local religious groups. 

We have sent approximately 75,000 let- 
ters reaching, directly or indirectly, most 
of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
congregations in the country. Most of the 
Protestant churches have been reached 
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Sales at Retail 


By Larger Stores | 
Gain for Month 


October Trade of Depart- 


Believed to Reflect 


| 
| 


| 





| September 


ment Establishments In-, 
creased Two Points, Fed- 
eral Reserve Reports 





General Increases 
for the First 10 
Months of the Year, How- 


ever, Estimated as 10 Per 
Cent Under 1930 


Department store trade for October in- 
creased more than the usual seasonal 


amount and provided the basis for a 


Francisco lead | belief among Government authorities that 


all retail sales had moved upward in the 
last six weeks according to oral state- 


26.296, | ments, Nov. 11, at the Federal Reserve 


Board and the Department of the Treas- 


uest 
8 } ury 


On the basis of preliminary figures of 
565 department stores, the Board re- 
ported that October sales had increased 
by two points on its index, or from 84 
in September to 86 last month, compared 
with an index of 100 for 1925. The first 
10 months of the year en the basis of re- 
ports from the same stores, showed total 
sales 10 per cent smaller than for the cor- 
responding period of 1930, but the De- 
partment of Commerce calculates that 
retail prices are down from 15 to 18 per 
cent, so that it was asserted there was 
actually a greater unlt volume of sales 
than in the first 10 months of last year. 


The Board, it was explained, feels there 
has been improvement. Just how great 
that improvement has been is difficult to 
gauge at this time, but the statement 
was made that obviously the unit volume 
of sales last month and for the 10 months 
ending Oct. 31 was as large or larger 
than the comparative figures of a year 
ago. 


Of Boundary Issue by 4| The following additional information 


was made public: 


Estimate is Exceeded 
In actual statistics, the Board's pre- 
liminary figures on the value of depart- 
ment store sales show an increase from 
to October of somewhat more 
than the estimated seasonal amount. The 
Federal Reserve Board's index, which 


makes allowance both for humber of busi-} 


ness days and for usual seasonal changes, 
was 86 in October on the basis of the 
1923-1925 average as 100, compared with 
84 in September and 88 in August. 


In comparison with a year ago the value 
of sales for October, according to the pre- 
liminary figures, was 15 per cent smaller. 
The aggregate for the first 10 months of 
the year was 10 per cent smaller. 

Decline in Four Districts 

The Board’s reports showed that each 
of the Federal reserve districts had suf- 
fered a decline, four having declined less 
than 10 per cent, and eight 10 per cent 
or more, in the first 10 
year as compared with the same period 
last year. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that when the price decline is taken 
into consideration probably only the Dal- 
las district 
department stores than a year ago 

Based on reports from 565 stores in 239 
cities, the Board calculated the declines 
in the first 10 months of 1931 from the 
first 10 months of 1930 as follows in each 
Federal reserve district: Boston, 7; New 
York, 8; Philadelphia, 11; Cleveland, 12; 
Richmond, 5; Atlanta, 11; Chicago, 13; 
St. Louis, 13; Minneapolis, 8; Kansas City, 
11; Dallas, 15, and San Francisco, 10 


Cover One Field Only 

These figures, of course, cover only the 
department stores and may or may not 
entirely reflect conditions in each of the 
Federal reserve districts, except that ex- 
perience has shown retail trade to fol- 
low the ups and downs of the department 
stores in a general way. It is known, for 
instance, that some lines of business have 
not measured up to the level shown by 
the department store reports, but to off- 
set these lines there are always some that 
have regularly exceeded the department 
store averages. So, as stated, it can not 


| be definitely declared that all retail trade 


has moved upward, there is ample ground | 


for belief that such a condition exists 

The Board's figures were used by Goy- 
ernment officials to confirm belief which 
they held at mid-October and later that 
subsequent reports would show that im- 
provement actually was taking place. Sep- 
tember operations failed to give ground 
for encouragement, but officials in analyz- 
ing them explained they covered a pe- 
riod of recognized low activity. The sub- 
sequent figures, it was then _ believed 
would provide another picture and the 
first reports from October operations ap- 
pear to bear out the belief. 


| 


| collected 


months of this) 


did less business through its | 


Prohibition Costs | 
Nine Million in Y ear 


r. Woodcock Says $4,138,- 
000 Was Collected in Fines, 
Penalties and Forfeits 





M 


ROHIBITION enforcement efforts of 
the Bureau of Prohibition cost an 
average of 4.2 cents per capita during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, according 
to data made public, Nov. 11, by Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, Director of Prohibition 
Mr. Woodcock stated orally that the 
net expenditures of the Bureau in en- 
forcement during the 12-month period 
had been $9,416,840 and it recovered in 
fines, penalties and forfeited bonds a total 
of $4,138,211 The net cost of the Bu- 
reau's enforcement efforts, therefore, Mr. 
Woodcock asserted, was $5,278,634. 

Additional information was made avail- 
able by Mr. Woodcock as follows: 

The Bureau's efforts brought in seized 
property appraised at $1,287,515. In ad- 
dition there were several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in fines which could not be 


The Bureau feels that its work for the 
year was measurably successful, he said, 
adding that there is much more yet to be 
done. 

The weaknesses discovered in the or- 
ganization through the year’s work have 
been or are being corrected and the per- 
sonnel is of a much higher type, he said. 
In this phase of the organization, steady 
improvement is being made. 

In October, fines were levied in 4,707 
cases in Federal courts and 833 in State 
courts. The Federal fines totaled $871,443 
and those laid by the State courts 
amounted to $114,794. Jail sentences were 
imposed in 5,295 cases in Federal courts 
and in 450 cases by State courts. 


United States Seeks 
Complete Prohibition 
Of Traffic in Opium 
| 


‘Will Not Follow Policy of 
Nations That Retain Drug 


| ference Is Told 


The entire policy of the United States 
in its cooperative activities with other 


nations to prohibit opium is described in a 


|statement made public Noy. 11 by the 
Department of State as it was presented 
on that day by American Consul John 
K. Caldwell, to the Conference on Opium 
Ssioking in the Far East 


aid to measures directed toward suppres- 
sion of this destructive vice, the Govern- 
ment of the United States,” it is ex- 
plained, “is not prepared to follow a line 
similar and concurrent with that followed 
by other governments so long as those 
other governments elect to retain the mo- 
nopoly system and are not willing to at- 
tempt prohibition.” 
Sees Study of Cures 

Mr. Caldwell was the American repre- 
sentative at the conference, which was 
held at Bangkok, Siam. In giving the 
|views of this Nation toward the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of En- 
quiry into the Control of Opium Smoking 
in the Far East, Mr. Caldwell affirmed this 
country’s willingness to exchange in- 
j}tormation on scientific research in rela- 
tion to the opium problem. This country 
feels, however, he pointed out, that ef- 
forts should be made to study cures fo! 
opium addiction. 

Mr. Caldwell's statement 
text 

This conference has been called, under 
the Opium Agreement signed at 
Feb. 11, 1925, to discuss the situation in 
regard to the application of Chapter 2 
of The Hague Convention of 1912 and the 
application of the Geneva Agreement. The 
basis for its discussion is to be the re- 
port of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
Control of Opium Smoking in the Far 
East. 


follows in full 


America's Attitude 


The position of my Government in this 
assembly rests on the fact that the con- 
ference, although it is convened under a 
treaty to which the United States is not 
a party, is in fact a conference of certain 
nations who, together with the United 
States, are party to The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1912 

The American Government has 
cepted the invitation to be represented 
here today in view of the fact that the 
subject of the discussion is to be the man- 
ner in which nations which undertook 
joint obligations with the United States 
in The Mague Convention now proposes 


to meet the obligations thus undertaken. | 


My Government assumes, from the 
terms of the invitation which it received. 
that its views on the recommendations of 
the Commission of Enquiry into the Con- 
trol of Opium Smoking in the Far East 
are desired. For that reason, although in 


' [Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Infected Mosquitoes Carried 
For Long Distances by Aircraft 





N ITS first authentic investigation 
of the possible danger of the air- 
“plane as a carrier of disease-spreading 
mosquitoes, the Public Health Service 
has determined that the facility with 
which planes can be freed from the in- 
sects at ports of departure should act 
to prevent any obstacle from this source 
to the progress of international air 
traffic, according to @ report made pub- 
lic by the Service Nov. 11. 

That mosquitoes have no particular 
aversion to air travel has been proved 
by experiments in which stained speci- 
mens were recovered after 1,250 miles 
of flight, despite repeated landings, 
opening of doors, windows, and hatches 
during the course of the journey. 

Conditions about airports, however, 
are not conducive to the presence of 
large numbers of mosquitoes and conse- 
quent heavy infestation of planes and 
the danger of disease transmission from 
this source is probably secondary in im- 
portance to the importation of infected 
man, according to the report which in- 
cluded the following additional data: 

The possible importance of the seria) 





transportation of mosquitoes, 
larly the yellow-fever species, has been 
a matter of serious interest to public 
health officials for several years. With 
steady increase in passenger traffic by 
air, the establishment of air lines con- 
necting practically all countries, and the 
ever-increasing speed with which air 
travel is being accomplished, more and 
more interest has developed concerning 
the public health aspects of air trans- 
port serivce, 

Realizing that two major diseases, 
yellow fever and malaria, often result- 
ing in death are spread by mosquitoes, 
and that areas in South America where 
these diseases are prevalent are along 
or near the routes of transcontinental 
air traffic the potential dangers of long 
distance air service becomes more ap- 
parent, 

For the purpose of determining 
whether mosquitoes are carried in air- 
planes, and, if so, to what extent, the 
distance of such transportation, the 
species of insects, and the’ types of 


particu- 


planes on which they were carried, the 
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Monopoly, Bangkok Con- | 


“While prepared to lend all practicable | 


Geneva | 


ac- | 


Defense Needed 


To Retain Peace, 


Says Mr. Hoover 





‘Resolution and Injunction 
Alone’ Will Not Prevent 
War, He Says in Speech 
Unveiling Memorial 


T 


| Among Nations U rge 


d 


'Personal Between 
Heads of Countries Offer 
New Avenues for Relief of 
Suffering, He Asserts 


Conference 


President 
address 


Hoover, 


in an Armistice Day 
Nov. 11, 


said that world peace 
“cannot be had by resolution and ine 
} Junction alone” but that “peace is the 
product of preparedness for defense, the 
patient settlement of controversy and the 
dynamic development of the forces of 
good will.” The world, he said, is now 
more heavily armed than before the World 
War. Consistent efforts through “sincere 
and direct personal conferences” among 
heads of the nations of the world “are 
providing new avenues of relief and are 
|assuredly turning the tide for a greatly 
suffering world,” President 


Hoover as 
serted. He added that “common action” 
and “increased good will” have resulted 





from these discussions. 
Protection of Nationals 


| World-wide expansion of commerce and 
| industry, with its vast interchange of citie 
zens, “brings the daily obligation of self- 
respecting nations to see that their na-« 
tionals abroad in pacific pursuits shall not 
be unjustly imperiled as to life and prop- 
erty,” he declared. 

The President spoke in Washington at 
the dedication of a memorial to soldiers 
and sailors of the District of Columbia 
who were killed in the World War. It 
must not be assumed, he said, that the 


| 
| 


| 


! > 
| World is assured of the peace for which 
| these®men died. 
Shrines to Heroism 
President Hoover's address, broadcast 


over the networks of the Columbia Broade 
casting System and the National Broads 
casting Company, follows in full text: 

Great shrines in our National Capital 
mark reverent remembrance of those wha 
have given sacrifice and glory to the Na« 
tion. Marble and bronze, in their elo« 
quence of silence and beauty, tell th@ 
deathless story of heroic deeds done for 
our country. 

We gather here today to dedicate a new 
shrine to those residents of the District 
of Columbia who served im the World 
War. This temple will recall for all time 
their services and sacrifices. 

/ It is particularly fitting that these serve 
ices should be held on Armistice Dawe 
when, throughout the Nation, our citizeng 
pause to honor all those who gave their 
lives in the greatest conflict which has 
ever engulfed the world. 

Preservation of Peace 


Thirteen years to the day and hour 
have passed since the guns ceased thei# 
destruction of life, and nations began 
their march back to peace and recon- 
struction. That day was a day of rejoice 
ing in victory, a day of pride in the valor 
of our Army and Navy, a day of hope for 
peace in a better world. With each suc 
ceeding year, Armistice Day has come to 
be a day to pay tribute to the millions 
who valiantly bore arms in a worthy cause 
and to renew resolves that the peace for 
which these men sacrificed themselves 
, Shall be maintained. 

However great our desire for peace, we 
must not assume that the peace for which 
these men died has become assured to the 
world or that the obligations which they 
left to us, the living, have been discharged. 
The minds of many races still are stirred 
by memories of centuries of Injustice; in 
others there is ever present the fear of 
invasion and domination; many peoples 
are filled with hopes of liberty and inde- 
pendence. The boundaries of many na 
| tions are but zones of age-old contention, 
The growth of population and economic 
| Striving press against the borders of oth- 
ers. World-wide expansion of commerce 
and industry, with its vast interchange of 
| citizens brings the daily obligation of 
self-respecting nations to see that their 
nationals abroad in pacific pursuits shall 
| not be unjustly imperiled as to life and 
property, In every country men can ses 
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Five Navy Vessels 
Will Be Laid Up 


Twelve Others to Be Placed in 
Reserve Under Plan 


| 
Decommissioning of one _ second-line 
| cruiser, one tender of aircraft and three 
} Submarines and the lacing in reserve of 
six destroy?"s and six submarines is cone 
t: mplated ky the Navy Department during 
the current fiscal ear, according to ine 
| formation made available at the Departe 
jment Nov. 1! of changes in the assigne 
;ment of vessels. Changes are to be cone 
| fined to the Asiatic Fleet and the Special 
| Service Squacron, the announcement dis- 
closes, 
| The changes have been under consid-= 
eration for some time with the purpose of 
more efficiently organizing the fleet, the 
assigning of ships to stations where they 
/can prove of the maximum service, and 
are not related to the present economy 
program of the President seeking a ree 
duction of about $61,000,000 in the Navy 
budget, it was stated orally by Admiral 
William V. Pratt, Chief of Naval Operae 
tions. Additional information furnished 
at the Department of the Navy follows: 
Some economies will be effected in the 





reduction of total maintenance charges 
{while approximately 1,000 enlisted men 
'and 100 officers will be displaced. The 


} question of assignment of the personnel 
will depend on the 1933. budget. 

The annual appropriations for all pure 
poses for the 17 vessels affected reaches 
a total of about $3,765,000, as shown by 
| Navy Department records: $768,999 for the 
“Rochester,” a second-line cruiser; $76l,< 
331 for the “Jason,” tender for aircraft; 
$1,200,000 for six destroyers at $200,000 
each, and $1,035,000 for nine submarineg 
at $115,000 each, 
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Remount Service 
Improving Breed 


Of Army Horses, 


Cavalry Marching Ability 
Superior to That of 20 


Estate Tax Pi 
Submitted for Test 


Gifts Is Taken to the 
Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Nov 11, was asked to pass upon the 
constitutionality of that section of the 
Federal estate tax law requiring gifts 
made within two years of death to be in- 


Years Ago, Says Maj. Gen. 
; cluded in the gross estate, even though 
;not made in contemplation of death. 


Guy V. Henry — 
oa The case is entitled Donnan y.. Heiner, 


The type of horse in the Army today no 514, and the question was certified 
is greatly superior in marching yr tO!to the Supreme Court by the Circuit | 
that in the Army 20 years ago woe ned Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
contributed to the increased marching |The statute involved is section 802 (c) of 
ability of cavalry organizations, Maj. | the Revenue Act of 1926. 5 
Oy if Beary, yoni we tae vear |, Four of the District Courts have held 
n his annual re the law to be invalid, 
ended June 30, 1931, made public Nov. 11/116 nictrict Court for the Distri¢t of Mas- 
by the Department of War. aid by |Sa¢husetts has been affirmed by the Cir- 


eee teny to be - a onan “a de-|Cuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- | 
aj. Gen f 


velopment or in use by the Second | 
-Armored Car Squadron. The latest models | 
‘include a convertible type combat car, 
a six wheel car with a four- -wheel drive, | 
‘and a truck chassis equipped with a light | 
body to serve as a machine gun carrier, 
he explains. An authorized summary of 
-certain sections of the report, as issued | 
by the War Department, follows in full | 
text: 


(The full text of the Circuit Court’s | 
opinion is printed in an adjoining column.) ; 


War Memorial Designed as Band Stand 


Two-year Provision Affecting | 


and the decision of | 


cuit. | 


{ 
re en a ne eR A RA TT AL LT TS SL AT 
A memorial to men of the District of Columbia who served in the World 
War was dedicated Armistice Day, Nov. 11, at the National Capital. The 
memorial, of Vermont marble in the form of a Doric temple, is 47 feet in 
height and 44 feet in diameter; raised 4 feet above ground, stairways on 
opposite sides lead up to the floor. The vaulted ceiling is on a paneled 
design and rests on 12 fluted columns. About the base will be carved the 
names of the men of the District of Columbia who died in the World War. 
The memorlal is designed for use as a band stand, and will accommodate 
an 80-piece band. The site is in a grove of trees south of the Reflecting 


| 


e 
Infected Mosquitoes 
Transported Long 
The First Cavalry Division maneuvers | 
were held in the Eighth Corps Area from | 
e1 > t 60 Tia ae 
by the maneuvers included a trac . - 
miles long and 35 miles wide, encompassing Public Health Service Makes 
but also great stretches of mountains. 
€ esigned to test the! 
The maneuver was desig Airplane — 8 Possible 
D d 
mounted troops operating on an extended | me 
front, with madert means of communica- | Carrier of Dise ase 
system of supplying such a force under | [Continued from Page 1.3 
the difficult conditions of mountain War- | gorvice began in July of this year, the 
cavalry force equal to fou 
aa consisting of the entire student body , ports arriving at the airports of the Pan- | 
commissioned and National Guard and 
Reserve officer personnel—with det tach- 
two sections of Field Artillery, marched 
100 miles in 23 hours total elapsed time; 
time. 
Full field equipment was carried; 37-mm 
machine-guns and several pieces of ex- 
perimental equipment were carried in 
Similar efforts are being made by ell) 
combat Cavalry units to increase the 
credit for the success of this march and | 
for the increased marching ability of all 
ber of years ago must be given to the 
Remount Service and the Remount As-| 
agencies the type of horse in the Army | 
today is greatly superior in marching 
: Public Animals 
The average ages of public animals, now 
Ji‘2 years; mules, 14'2 years. Despite 
this apparently favorable average, 30 per 
mules are over 15 years of age. 
The military value of the horse or mule 
decreasing and he will give only limited 
service. Some progress has been made 
serviceable animals, but still too many re- 
main for the best interests of economy. 
to 
of private mounts for officers from two 
one, effected by the Act of Feb. 28, 1929, 
ing the preceding 25 years the marked) 
improvement in horsemanship and horse- | 
been not only a source of pride to the| 
Army, but has also been a source of mate- 
This saving has been effected in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
duced the number of remounts annually | 
condemned and disposed of for trifling | 
10 per cent to approximately ' of 1 per 
cent. 
due to inexperienced shoeing and care 
of the feet, have been reduced to zero. 
a materially reduced forage ration. 
(4) Improvement in the riding of the 
the horses permit longer and more rapid 
marches, thus adding immeasurably to the 
(5) In a large measure these improve- 
ments and their concurrent results to all| 
limited number of enthusiasts, the same 
men who are so adversely affected by the 
parent saving is largely illusory and that 
the ultimate results will be both a finan- 
32 Olympic Games 
Plans and arrangements for Army 
are being carried out pursuant to War 
Department instructions. The Army will 
and in the modern pentathlon. Z 
Army participation in past Olympics has | 
of funds raised by public-spirited civilians | 
as legislation precluded the use of public} 
Games is being assisted by the provisions | 
of the Act of Congress, March 3, 1931 (B= | 
War to direct the training and attend- 
ance of personnel and animals of the 
Games of the 10th Olympiad and author- 
izes the use of a limited amount of public 
During the year Troop A, 2d Armored 
Car Squadron, has been equipped with 
armored cars. 
Profiting by the experience gained dur- 
by actual use of several experimental types 
of armored cars, and by study of such 
have been concentrated on types of vehi- 
cles that will best serve under the variety 
try. The following new type cars have 
been, or soon will be, completed 
combat car of Ordnance design has been 
built and is now about ready for test* 
reconnaissance car of Ordnance design 
has been completed and is being tested. 
soon 1s test of the first one is completed 
ec. Twenty-four Quartermaster-designed 
tended for test as light cargo trucks for 
@ cavalry regiment in lieu of mule-drawn 
ever, instead of truck bodies, there will 
bé installed on them a type of lighter body 
as machine-gun carriers for the machine- 
gun troop of the regiment about to be 


Division Maneuvers ‘ 
Distances by Planes 
May 19 to June 2, 1931. The area cov | 7 
not only a large section of arid desert Its First Investigation of | 
‘means of controlling large forces of| 
tion, both radio and air; and to test the | 
sare. r rifle troops inspection of all airplanes from tropical ; 
of the Cavalry School—-commissioned, non- | 
ments of the 2d and 13 Cavalry and| 
18 hours and 15 minutes actual marching 
guns, .50-caliber machine-guns, .30-caliber 
pack. It rained during the entire march. 
Cavalry marching rate. Much of the 
Cavalry organizations over that of a num- 
sociation. Due to the efforts of these 
ability to that in the Army 20 yeas ago. 
being used by the cavalry, are: Horses, | 
cent of the horses and 60 per cent of the 
when he passes the age of 15 is rapidly | 
during the past year in weeding out un- 
The reduction of the authorized number 
is fraught with great disadvantages. Dur- | 
mastership throughout the service has 
rial financial saving to the Government 
(1) Improved training methods have re- 
amounts from a high percentage, probably 
(2) Countless cases of lameness, formerly 
(3) The horses are now maintained on 
man and the condition and training of| 
value of cavalry. 
other branches may be ascribed to a 
present law. I am convinced that the ap- 
cial and morale loss. 
participation in the 1932 Olympic Games 
be represented in the equestrian events 
been made possible principally by means | 
funds. Participation in the 1932 Olympic | 
5715), which authorizes the Secretary of | 
Regular Army as participants in the 
funds for the purpose 
and has been operating 11 experimental 
ing the past year in extended maneuvers 
development abroad thought and effort 
of terrain conditions found in this coun- 
a. A convertible type (wheel and track) 
b. A six-wheel, four-wheel drive armored 
A second car of this type will be built as 
truck chassis, 1'4-1's ton, originally in- 
escort wagons, are being completed. How- 
As thus changed, these trucks will serve 
mechanized. 


Tasmanian Oil Projects 


Various companies interested in oil 
shale deposits in Tasmania have agreed 
to amalgamate their interests to promote 
économical operation. This was recom- 


;duras, Honduras, 


| days later, 


at Miami, 


undertaken | 
the Pan | 


American Airways System 


|Fla. The investigation was 
with the full cooperation 
American Officials. 

There are three types of planes now 
operated by the System’s Caribbean di- | 
vision between Miami and ports in Cuba, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Porto Rico, 
Colombia, Panama, Salvador, British Hon- 
Yucatan and Jamaica. 
The planes used are trimotor Fokkers, 
Sikorsky amphibians and Commodores. 


Stained Insects Used 


In order to conduct exact experiments, 
the Service arranged with the System to | 
be permitted to liberate stained 
quitoes in planes at a selected port and 
the first experiment was conducted at 
|San Juan, P. R., on Sept. 13. Approxi- 
mately 40 mosquitoes were subjected to 
| stain from an atomizer and were released 
in the cockpit, cabin and rear compart- 


of 


ments of a trimotor Fokker plane which | 


left for Miami. 
The first landing was at Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic, three hours 
and 15 minutes after leaving San Juan. 
The ship discharged and took on _ pas- 
sengers, baggage and mail and departed 
18 minutes after landing. ‘The second 
stop was at Port au Prince, Haiti, which 
was two hours and 32 minutes after leav- 
ing Santo Domingo. 


The plane then proceeded to Camaguey, 
Cuba, where it arrived after three hours 
and 16 minutes, and from there it flew} 
to Miami where it landed two hours and 
29 minutes later. The total air distance 
covered was 1,250 miles and the time re- 
quired was nine hours and 53 minutes, 


with thre stops aggregating one hour and} 


nine minutes. 
Thirteen mosquitoes were recovered | 
from the plane after landing at Miami, | 
four of which were identified as having 
| been placed in the plane. 
Experiment Repeated 

The experiment was repeated several 
with 30 stained specimens 
the various compartments 
type plane. Three of 
were recovered on 


placed in 
the same 
specimens 
Miami. 


arrival 


the trip, the particular insect 
bitten the radio operator on the 
an elevation of about 3,000 feet. 

A third experiment resulted in six mos- | 
quitoes being carried throughout the trip, 
although none was observed during the 
journey. 

A comparison of the collection of mos- 


face at 


quitoes from planes in which the insects | 


were placed and with the total number of 


| mosquitoes collected during the inspection 


ot 102 airplanes arriving at Miami dur- 
ing a two-month period previously to the 
date of the experiments revealed that 22 
specimens were recovered from the three 
planes in which specimens were 
compared to 29 during the 
of inspection. 


two 


Not an Insect Found 
It was found also that not a single 
mosquito had been caught on the type 
of planes used in the experiments in the 
two-month inspection period previously 


to the experiments and that 22 of them! 


were caught on the dates when they were 


| placed aboard. 


It was proved, therefore, 
j types of airplanes carry 
; that with conditions 
would permit of many mosquitoes getting 


that certain 
mosquitoes and 


mos- | 


The plane left this} 
latter port after an interval of 21 minutes. | 


of | z 
these | 
at} 
Only one mosquito was observed | 
to be active on the plane during part of | 
having | 


at airports such as! 


Pool of the Lincoln Memorial in Po 


tomac Park. The architects are F. H. 


Brooke, W. C. » yee and Horace weeeny: 


‘Defense Ne ecessary t 


o Retain Peace, 


President Says in Armistice S peech 


‘Resolution and Injunction Alone’ Will Not Prevent War, 


} 


[Continued 


|cure public attention and even a living by 


stirring malignant forces of fear and hate | 


}of their neighbors. As a result of these 
forces the world is more heavily armed 
| than even before the Great War. 

All of these dangers present to states- 
men a world where peace cannot be had 
by resolution and injunction alone. Peace 
is the product of preparedness for de- 
|fense, the patient settlement of contro- 
versy, and the dynamic development of 
the forces of good will. It is the result of 
the delicate balance of that realism born 
of human experience and of idealism born | 
of the highest of human aspirations for | 
international justice. 

The backwash of forces loosened by the | 
|Great War has grown until during the | 
past two years the stability of many na- 
|tions has been greatly shaken. This, with | 

their fears and discouragement for the 
future, weakened confidence throughout 
the whole financial and economic world. 
That loss of confidence added enormously 
| to unemployment, to the distress of agri- 
|culture and business everywhere. From | 
it all we have been passing through an 
emergency second only to the Great War. 


Need of Reviving 
|Confidence of Nations 


But the emergency has brought a reali- 
zation that the outstanding problem of 
statesmanship today in every country and 
in every part of the world is to reestab- 
lish confidence, not alone each nation in 
its own institutions, but among nations. 
And no greater contribution can be made 
to economic velief than day-to-day con- 
|clusive demonstration that progress is be- 
ing made in relieving stress and strain 
| which now so oppress the atmosphere of 
| the family of nations. 
| Such action requires no treaties, 
|} documents, and no commitments. It re- 
quires only that each nation realize the 
| situation that exists; that it contribute in 
its own policies and within its own best 
interest to the building of good will and 
the rebuilding of confidence. 


That progress is being made. It has 


placed as! 
months 


aboard it might be expected that approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the original number 
| would be transported for a long distance 
at least 1.250 miles in one day, with re- 
peated landings. 
Under average natural mosquito pro- 
duction conditions surrounding airports 
|heavy infestation of aircraft would not 
be expected and consequently mosquitoes 
only in small numbers would make the 
trip. However, even one infected yellow 
fever mosquito might be the means of 
starting an epidemic and cause potential 
Ganger were it not for the fairly easy 
i means of treatment to destroy the ifhsects 
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no | 


| He Asserts in Unveiling Memorial 


from Page 1.1 


been made by frank, sincere, and direct 
personal conferences on mutual problems 
between heads of states throughout the 
world. It has been made by similar ac- 
tion among the financial, industrial, and 
social institutions of the world. These 
discussions have developed common ac- 
| tion and have increased good will and 
| providing These consistent efforts are 
providing new avenues of relief and are 
| assuredly turning the tide for a greatly 
suffering world. 

4) It is by building good will and construc- 

tive effort among nations that we can 
| best honor the memory of the men who 
|died that the world should have peace. 
This monument stands for men who 
| fought not alone for their country but to 
establish the principles of justice and 
peace. We pay tribute here to their valor. 
| We honor them for their sacrifice. We 
| respect their memory by renewing our 
| obligations to the purposes and ideals for 
which they fought. 


Program to Stabilize 


Naval Stores Studiec 


Industry and Timber Board | 
Draft Tentative Plans 


A special committee to Study unfavor- 
able conditions in the naval stores indus- 
try and to make recommendations for 
remedying them was tentatively proposed 
at a conference between representatives 
}o! the industry and members of the 
United States Timber Conservation Board 
as a means of stahilizing economic con- 
ditions in the business, according to a 
Board statement Nov. 11. 

The three major factors affecting this 
stability and requiring immediate atten- 
tion, members of the industry said, are 
an unbalanced ratio between production 
and consumption, tax rates as opposed 
to returns from standing timber, and dis- 
| organized marketing methods. The com- 
mittee would confine itself to the first 
two of these problems, with the responsi- 
bility for developing more systematic mar- 
keting methods resting on the industry. 

Appointment of the committee will de- 
pend on the wishes of the industry, ac- 
cording to Ripley Bowman, secretary ol 
the Federal Board. The statement follows 
in full text: 

A program for stabilizing economic con- 
ditions in the naval stores industry of the 
southeastern section of the United States 
by means of private and governmental 
cooperation was tentatively drafted at a 
meeting between representatives of the 
industry and members of the Unitea 
States Timber Conservation Board at the 
Department of Commerce yesterday. 

A greatly unbalanced ratio between pro- 
duction and consumption, tax rates vy. re- 
;}turns from standing timber, and dis- 
organized marketing methods, were de- 
fined by the industry's 1cepresentacives as 
the three major factors adversely affecting 
its stability and cailing ior immediate at- 
tention. In keeping with its puipose to 
develop remedial recommendations for the 
stabilization of the forest products indus- 
tries as a whole, it was proposed that 
; the Timber Conservation Board 
a special committee to survey 
stores industry. 

The naval stores survey committee, 
proposed, 





e 


as 
would be charged with the re- 


sponsibility of studying conditions as out- | 


lined and with making recommendations 
for public and private action to rectify 
them. The actual appointment of the com- 
mittee will depend on whether or not the 
industry 
able, according to Ripley Bowman, Secre- 
tary of the Timber 

Under the plan as discussed at yester- 
day's hearing the naval stores committee, 
ee with the Timber Conservation 


[Continued on _Page 8, Column 1.) 


towa Tax Doductions 


Of Five Millions Effected 


Des Motnes, Iowa, Nov. 11. 


According to an oral announcement by 
the Iowa Budget Director, Oscar Ander- | 
son, tax reductions totaling nearly $5,000,- 
000 have been reported by 
Iowa counties. 

This reduction, which 
taxpayers, embraces budget cuts for 

vear by the counties, cities. school 
tricts and townships, Mr. Anderson 
plained. 

At the rate of reduction shown so far, 
he estimates that the local taxes alone 
for 1932 will be approximately 
Iegs than in 1931. In addition, a reduc- 
tioh of about $2,000,000 has been made 
in that portion of the tax going to the 
| State. The total saving, r. Anderson 
‘estimates, will be nearly $10,000,000. 


will affect 1932 
next 
dis- 


ex- 


1 | 


| Summer. 


appoint | 
the naval | 


itself feels suc action is desir- | 


Conservation Board. | 
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$7,500,000 | 
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Ne egro Education 
Called Vital to 


Business Future 


Facilities for Colored Per- 
sons as Need of Present 


an increasingly high standard of 
tellingence in our citizens,” 


Klein, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a radio address Nov. 
|serted that this means a 


people.” 

The address, broadcast over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, was given | 
as part of the program sponsored in con- 
nection with Education Week and was 
devoted wholly to the problem of Négro 
education. Dr. Klein pointed out that 
the Negro is on the upgrade both as a 
business man and as a customer. (A sum- 
mary of the address was printed in the | 
issue of Nov. 11.) 


Need of ‘More Light’ 
The address follows in full text: 
I keenly appreciate this opportunity to 
| say a few words about the vital relation- 





our colored citizens and the future eco- 
nomic development of the United States. 
Education is a subject that lies close to 
the heart of everyone concerned with the} 
promotion of business. And we must not | 
think that education can be too easily ac-| 
quired. 
day that “Nowadays a child picks up 
geography from a rumble seat, arithmetic 


Dr. Julius Klein Urges Great | 


Extension of Educational | 


Declaring the future success of business | 
in the United States “absolutely requires’ 
in-| 
Dr. Julius | 


ship that exists between the education of | 
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Heraldic Blazonings of 
Three Regiments of 
Field Artillery 
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| 
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| distinctive coat 
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| 
| 
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| 


I heard someone say the other! 


from a dial ‘phone and the alphabet from | 


a radio call list.” There was a bit of 
truth, of course in that facetious remark 
but what we need above all, is an exten- 
sion of the sound, comprehensive educa- 
tion which shall serve as an effective basis | 
for all the business of life. 

Probably at no time in the past have all | 
American citizens--white as well as Negro— | 
been confronted with a greater demand for 
precise and usable knowledge, especially | 
in the sphere of trade and industry. We 
have been passing through a grave de- 
pression (from which, it would appear, we | 
are starting gradually to emerge). The 
causes of that depression, and the best 
means of combating it, have been im- 
perfectly understood. Every one of us 
has felt the need for “more light.” I am 
convinced that the depression would not 
have been so bad if there had been, among | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


Correction of F ading Radio Signals 
Is Being Sought by Federal Scientists 


|Cooperative Campaign Launched by Various Agencies to 


Eliminate ‘Plague’ 


{Continued from Page 1) 


casting station sometimes are refracted | 
by the lower layer, and sometimes by the | 
upper, depending upon which is more | 
highly ionized. | 

When waves are refracted, they feteen | 
to the earth at some point away from/| 
the place where they emanated. When | 
the layer is high, they are refracted at a 
greater distance from the point of trans- 
mission than when the layer 1s low. 

The distance of ‘the layer from the earth 
varies daily and seasonally. It is low 
during the day, high at night; low during 
;the Summer, high during Winter. This 
variation accounts for the fact that radio 
reception is better at might than during | 
the day; better during Winter than inj} 
Especially does this variation | 
influence long-distance reception. When 
the layer is high, distant stations are re- 
ceived Netter and more clearly than when 
it is low. 


Variation in Position 
Of Layer Causes Fading 


Fading is caused by variation in posi- | 
tion of this layer, or, if there are two | 
layers, of the refracting layer. When a! 
sky wave is refracted back to the earth 
“out of phase” with a ground wave from 
the same transmitter, it causes interfer- 
ence. Waves are said to be “out of ase eee 
when the time required for transmission | 
of one wave causes the other wave to ar- 
rive a fraction of a second before or after 
the first. 

The refracting layer acts as a conduct- 
ing strip against which the wave hits, 
then rebounds. The action of the sun on 
gases causes them to becotne ionized to 
give the atmosphere this quality. 

In what is termed “local” reception, the 
ceived better and more clearly than when 
oi the transmitter. These ground waves 
become weaker as they progress, and at a 
distance of about 20 or 25 miles from the 
transmitter, are not heard distinctly in 
the average receiver. The sky waves are 
received better at a distance up to hun- 
dreds of miles from the transmitter, vary- 
ing with the height of the Heaviside layer. 

It is to determine how transmitters may 
overcome the influences of the variations 
of the refracting layer that Federal scien- 
tists are experimenting. Should they 
evolve some method whereby transmis- 
sion might be adjusted to the height of 
the layer, fading and “out of phase” re- 
ception, causing interference, might be 
eliminated. 


Data on Equipment 


Furnished Laboratory 

The Bureau of Standards has furnished 
the Naval Research Laboratory with data 
regarding equipment necessary for making | 
these observations near the North Pole. 
The Laboratory will sponsor an expedi- | 
tion to Old Fort Conger, about 600 miles | 
from the Pole, where they will make con- | 
tinuous measurements of the height of the | 


Participation by Navy 
In Olympics Approved 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, has approved the Navy's 
participation in the Tenth Olympic Games 
to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., July 30 
to Aug. 14, 1932. Candidates from the 
| naval service for the American Olympic 
| Team will be assembled at the Naval, 
Academy, Annapolis, early next year for | 
training and coaching preliminary to try-| 
outs 

The Department has requested the com- | 
|}manders of forces and of naval districts | 
| and stations to appoint boards of officers 
to select candidates for the team. 

All officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps and midshipmen 
are eligible for selection and boards are 
instructed to nominate only candidates 
whose previous records indicate that they 
are of championship caliber.—/ssued by 
the Department of the Navy. 


Finnish Paper Factories 
Two metal cloth factories to be opened 
}soon at Malm, Finland, will able to 

supply all of the r 
paper factories —( 
merce.) 


epartment of Com- 


uirements of Finland's | 


98 FIELD ARTILLERY | 


of Transmission 


layer, and will try to determine its effects | 
| and possible cures for fading. 

The expedition, which will leave Wash- 
ington early in 1932, will be lead by Capt. 
F H. Williams, of the Naval Reserve. Dr. | 
H. B. Maris, of the Laboratory, will be 
scientific director. 

This body is preparing apparatus to 
make continuous measurements of the 
movements of the layer. After these 
measurements are secured, a report will 
be made on findings to the Bureau, and 
the results of the experiments of both | 
organizations will be collaborated in an) 
effort to arrive at some definite conclu- 
Sion regarding the problem. 

The expedition, which will not return 
until 1933, will have its headquarters on 
Ellesmere Island, at Old Fort Conger. 
From this point their findings will be! 
troadcast daily to scientists in the United 
States. 

By comparing results of experiments of | 
the Bureau with those of the expedition | 
and discoveries of radio engineers and 
scientists, it is hoped that there may be} 
found some way to eliminate fading. 
Should fading be done away with, it 
would be a most significant step in the 
development of the science of radio. 
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| Of particular regiments. 
|form of coats of arms, 


Eighth 


| the canton. 


| Coats af ‘Arie 


Record Deeds of 
Artillery Units 


| Heraldic Emblazonings for 


Seventh, Eighth and Ninth 
Regiments Disclose Their 
Achievements 


Military achievements of the various 
service units of the United States Army 
are told emblematically in distinctive 
heraldic emblazonings adopted by each 
unit and approved by the Department of 
War. 

These 
service, 


heraldic 
the origin, 


emblems 
and 


record the 
the campaigns 
They are in the 
which have their 
origin in military custom, 

The Field Artillery has 21 regiments 
organized for active service. Each has its 
of arms; those for the 


First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and. 


| Sixth Regiments have been reproduced in 
| previous issues of The United States Daily. 


The emblazonings of the Seventh, 
and Ninth Regiments are — 

produced in this issue. The _ history i? 
these organizations, with an eapane tion 

ot the emblematic meaning of the heraldic 

devices, prepared in the Office of the mo 

of the Field Artillery, follows: 

The Seventh Regiment, Field Artillery,” 
was organized in Texas on the Mexican 
border in 1916. Its whole battle service 
| has been overseas in the World War and 
is as follows: Luneville, Toul, Cantigny, 
Montdidier-Noyan, Aisne-Marne, Saizerais, 
St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne. 

In the coat of arms, the shield, color 
red, is for Artillery The three silver 
increscents are taken from the arms of 
Luneville where the regiment received its 
— of fire. The seven blossoms 
Lupinus Texensis—blue bonnet, the State 
flower of Texas— denotes the birth- -place 
of the regiment and its numerical designa- 
tion in the Field Artillery regiments of 
the Army. 

The crest, a boar’s head in its natural 
colors, is indicative of regimental hos- 
pitality. The motto, “Nunquam Aerumna 
Nec Proelio Fractum,” latinizes a citation 
given in France by the Commander in 
| Chief to the entire First Division, of which 
the Seventh Field Artillery was a mem- 
| ber, in which he states, “Never broken by 
hardship or battle.” 


The Eighth Regiment 

The Eighth Regiment was organized in 
1916 at Fort Bliss, Texas, from the Fifth 
|and Sixth Regiments of Field Artillery. 
Its birthplace and initial service on the 
| Mexican border are shown in the crest, 
| the lone star of Texas and the cactus. 

_The regiment was in the Seventh Di- 4 
vision during the World War and was in 
training in Brittany, shown by the ermine 
taken from the arms of that province, 
The numerical designation of the regi- 
ment is indicated by the eight divisions 
of the shield. 

The parent organizations are shown on 
The fish hook and star are 
from the arms of the Fifth Regiment and 
; represent service in the Twelfth Corps at 
Gettysburg. The winged centaur is the 
crest of the Sixth Regiment. Both the 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments saw service in 
Mexico in 1846-7 as _ indicated by the 
green. The motto, “Audacicux et tenace,” 

also is a combination of those of the 
parent regiments 

Tie Ninth Regiment 

The Ninth Regiment was organized in 
1916 in Hawaii from the First Regiment. 
The parentage is shown by the stand of 
grape shot in the canton from the coat-of- 
arms of the First Regiment. This com- 
memorates Gen. Taylor's remark to the 
battery commander in the old regiment at 
Buena Vista, “A little more grape, Capt. 
Bragg.” 

The place of origin 
of the Ninth Regiment 
remainder of the arms. The shield is red, 
for artillery, with two Hawaiian puloulou, 
a black staff with a white ball. These y 
‘were the ancient emblems of the countr 
and were placed each side of the gateway ° 
to the King’s quarters. 

The crest is an alia, the two crossed 
spears which were placed in front of the 
actual house of the King, and the puela 
is. the duster-like flag of the King him- 
self. This is drawn with nine plumes, 5 
gold, 4 silver, indicating the number of 
| the regiment. ! 

The motto “Kulia-i-ka-nuu,” 
Hawaiian words meaning “Onward, still 
higher, win the day, gain the a ee ee 


and first station 
is shown in the 
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Increased Levy 


On Wealth Urged 
As Tax Solution 


Estate and Inheritance Taxes | 
Could Be Made to Lift 
Burden, Representative 
Ramseyer States 





By reducing the exemption, revising 
and increasing the rates and by the im- 
position of a gift tax, the estate and in- 
heritance taxes can be made productive 
of large revenue to meet public expendi- 
tures, to pay off the national debt and 
to relieve tax burdens, according to an 
opinion expressed by Representative Ram- 
seyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, Nov. 11. | 

All of these suggestions should be un- 
dertaken within constructive and moder- 
ate bounds and will still produce results, 
he said, which should amount to between 
$1,200,000,000 and $1,800.000,000. 

“The ordinary expenditures of Govern- 
ment should be met by revenue derived 
from taxation,” Mr. Ramseyer stated. 
“Borrowing in peace time to meet the 
public expenditures cannot be carried on 
over a period of years without grave re- 
sults. Public debts can be justified only 
for two purposes—first, to meet a tempo- 
rary emergency, and second, to provide 
permanent public improvements. Debts 
for ‘the latter purpose should be limited 
and with sinking fund provisions to, re- 
tire them within at least 25 years. 

“During the last 40 years we have wit- 
nessed a great and an unwarranted in- 
crease in the ordinary expenditures of 
government—Federal, State and local. The 
total for 1890 was $855,000,000; for 1928 
the total was $12,813,000,000. 

“The World War is responsible for the 
major portion of the increase in Federal 
expenditures. Since that war the Fed- 
eral Government has reduced taxes and 
debts. The State and local governments | 
have increased taxes and debts. Now the) 
Federal Government is confronted with a 
curtailment of its debt reduction policy 
and also a revision of the tax laws in 
the near future to increase the receipts. 

“It is my belief that we should turn 
to estate, inheritance and gift taxes for 
an increase in Federal revenues. 


Styles Estate Tax Wisest 

“The estate tax is a just tax and does 
not in the least stifle enterprise, initiative 
and the accumulations of wealth. Of all 
forms of taxation this seems the wisest. 
The objects of estate and inheritance taxes 
are: First, to prevent the accumulations 
of wealth in the hands of those who 
contributed nothing or little to its crea- 
tion, and, second, to lighten the burden 
of taxation weighing so heavily on the 
backs of the masses. 

“The World War stimulated the ten- 
dency toward concentration of wealth. 
We have had a Federal income tax since 
1913. The number of individuals making 
returns of income of $50,000 and over for 
the year 1914 was 7,509; for the year 1919 
the number was 18,846, and for the year 
1929 the number was 38,650. 

“Taking into a separate group the in- 
dividuals who made returns on $1,000,- 


000 and over, we find an increase from 
290 in 1925 to 504 in 1929. During this 
same time the total incomes of this 


group increased from $465,002,745 in 1925 
to $1,354,123,656 in 1929. There is but 
one deduction from these figures and that 
is that since 1914 there has been a large 
increase in the concentration of wealth, 
the rich have grown richer while those 
with net incomes under $10,000 and the 
great mass of those who do not have 
sufficient incomes to file tax returns have 
had a hard time to hold their own and 
possibly lost ground. It is apparent that 
this latter group is not getting its share 
of the fruits of industry and at the same 
time is carrying a constanily increasing 
burden imposed by State and local gov- 
ernments. 


Smaller Benefit Foreseen 

“In recent years the total Federal and 
State estate and inheriance taxes amount 
to about $180.000,000 annually, of which 
around $60,000,000 go into the Federal 
Treasury. In a few years the part going 
to the Federal Treasury under existing 
law will be about $40,000,000. 

“How much revenue should be derived 
from estate and inheritance taxes? In 
1892, Mr. Andrew Carnegie. one of the 
richest men of his generation and an en- 
thusiastic and persistent advocate of 
estate and inheritance taxes, in a care- 
fully prepared statement based on the na- 
tional wealth and the amount of prop- 
erty that developed on account of the 
death of the owners, estimated that at 
moderate rates $300.000,000 annually could 
be collected from this source, a sum at 
that time more than sufficient to pay all 
the ordinary expenditures of the Federal 
Government. 

“Now our national wealth and _ the 
amount of property that devolves on ac- 
count of the death of the owners are six 
times what they were in 1892. On the 
same basis of computation used by Car- 
negie we could now coilect from this 
source six times $300,000,.000 or $1,800.- 
000.000 without interfering in the least 
with the forces which tend to the devel- 
opment of the country through the pro- 
duction of wealth, instead of $180,000,000 


now collected from this source by both 
Federal and State governments. 
Death Rates in England 

“Great Britain annually collects from 


death duties $300,000,000. The conserva- 
tives of Great Britain are responsible for 
the productiveness of their inheritance 
taxes. Our national wealth is four times 
that of Great Britain. On a _propor- 
tionate basis we would collect $1,200,000,- 
000 annually. 

“The productiveness of our estate and 
inheritance taxes is greatly reduced by 
the wholesale avoidance of those taxes 
by the rich. By gifts and trusts their 
estates escape the inheritance and es- 
tate taxes. This is a loophole in our laws 
that can only be closed by the imposi- 
tion of a gift tax. Recently the Supreme 
Court denied a writ to review a case from 
the lower court holding over 95 per cent 
of the John Wanamaker $40,000,000 es- 
tate exempt from the estate tax because 


.. The . 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


11, 1931 


10:15 a. m.—The President left for 
Arlington National Cemetery where he 
laid a wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. 


11 a. m.—The President made an ad- 
dress at the dedication of the memorial 
to the soldiers and sailors of the World 
War from the District of Columbia, in 
Potomac Park. Washington. 


12:30 p. m.—John T. Adams, of Iowa, 
a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
called to pay his respects 

3:30 p. m.—The President left for the 
Washington Navy Yard to inspect the 
historic frigate “Constitution.” 

4:15 p. m.—Archbishop James Henry 
O'Connell, of Boston, called to pay his 
respects to the President. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 
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Poor in Mid-west 


Some Has Not Yet Sprouted, 
And Remainder Suffers 
Drought Injury 


1. Winter wheat crop in the western 
half of Kansas, northern Oklahoma 
and parts of northern Texas is “in bad | 
condition,” much not having come up and | 
the remainder having been injured by 
drought, which still continues, J. B. Kin- 


| 
| 
cer, Chief of the Division of Agricultural | 


| Meteorology of the United States Weather 


Bureau, stated orally Nov. 11. (The Bu- 


|reau’s weekly summary of weather and 
|crop conditions is printed in full text on 


page 4.) 

The wheat that has not come through 
the ground probably will not do so, Mr. 
Kincer added, because of the proximity 
of cold weather. The Bureau in its 
weekly review of weather conditions Nov. 
11 stated that the first general killing 
frost already had spread over the central 
valleys in the preceding week. The re- 
view described wheat conditions in the 
Southwest as follows: 

“In the western part of the Wheat Belt 


| it is still much teo dry, especially in the 


western half of Kansas, where condition 
of wheat is poor to very poor, with little 
growth and much not up. Moisture is 
also needed in Oklahoma, while in Texas 
progress and condition of grains are poor, 
except where rains fell last month.” 
Kansas last year produced about 225,- 
500,000 bushels of wheat, according to rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture. 
This production is approximately equally 
divided between the eastern and western 
halves of the State, Mr. Kincer said. 


Action on Taxation 
At This Session of 
Congress Opposed 


Senator Harrison’ Asserts 
Nation’s Fiseal Stability 
Will Permit Further Bond 


Sales to Balance Budget 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 11.—Opposition to 
consideration of increased tax burdens 
during the present 72d Congress was ex- 
pressed by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, member of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Finance, in an address here 
Nov. 11. 
Speaking in Symphony Hall, at the 


Armistice Day celebration of the Suffolk 
Council of Veterans of Foreign Wars of 


Massachusetts, he declared the present 
tariff law has driven many industries to 
Canada, created bread lines and inter- 
fered with international trade and com- 
merce. 

Senator Harrison’s address follows in 
full text: 

Since that memorable day in 1918, the 


anniversary of which we today observe, a 
new policy, different from the traditional 
principles of either of the great political 
parties or of the teachings of our il- 
lustrious fathers, has been invoked by 
thi? Government. 


Economic Isolation 


Before the Great World War no Ameri- 
can citizen had declared for a policy of 
economic isolation upon the part of this 
country. We had been led to believe! 
through 150 years of national progress, 
without parallel in history, that in order 
to make the most of our unrivalled na- 
tural resources and the employment of 
our people a friendly relationship with 
all the world must he maintained. and 
our trade and commerce extended to all 
foreign markets 

Not until recently has the strange eco- 
nomic fallacy been preached that this 
country should be content to produce 
only the consumptive demands of her 
own people. It is a repudiation of every 
factor that heretofore entered into the 
marvelous development and progres sof 
the United States. 

What the American 
placing our country in a dominant and 
strategic position among the nations of 
the world has been lost through the nar- 
row and selfish economic policies of those 
who have since in large part directed the 
affairs of the Government. The allience 
of privileged business and politics in 1929 
that wrote the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Law, 
wrecked the stability o fthis country and 
in large measure precipitated the world 
economic collapse 

Without respect to party affiliation or 
sectional environment the forward-think- 
ing American citizen must become aroused 
and demand such a change in the policies 
of the Government will restore that 
friendly relationship with foreign nations 
which has characterized the progress of 
our people, and has been reflected in our 
international trade and commerce. Against 
the indignant protests of foreign peoples 
and over the warnings of American eco- 
nomists the operation was performed 

Sees Prophecy Fulfilled 

Every prophecy of its direful effects has 
come true American industries, com- 
pelled to go to Canada since the concep- 
tion of the plan. have doubled in number 
as well as capital invested. To a some- 
what lesser degree have they been com- 
pelled to locate in other foreign countries 
It has created breadlines, slowed down 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


soldier won in 


as 


of a gift made thereof by the father to his 
son within two years of the father's 
death 

In 1919 John D. Rockefeller was reputed 
to be the largest income-tax payer run- 
ning into many millions. Public records 
disclose that since the war he pays as 
little as $12,000 annual income tax. It is 
generally understood that Edsel Ford is a 
larger income-tax payer than his father, 
Henry Ford. Why either a Rockefeller or 
a Ford should pay no tax on the transfer 
of hundreds of millions of dollars to his 
son and a Whitney should pay $20,000.000 
on the transfer of a little over $100.000.000 
to his son is not apparent. In the one 
case the transfer was made before death 
while in the other the transfer was made 
after death. A tax on gifts and trusts is 
absolutely essential to preserve and to 
make productive the estate and inherit- 
ance taxes 

State Credit Criticized 

“The provision of the Federal estate 
tax allowing an 80 per cent credit to the 
States is unjust and unsound economi- 
cally A large fortune is interstate in 
character and but a small part thereof 
may have been produced in the State 
where the owner lives. For instance, New 
York pays a large share of the income 
and estate taxes into the Federal Treas- 
ury. That is not due entirely to the in- 
come produced and the tangible wealth 
within New York. 

“In New York are the evidences of the 
title to much of the property scattered 
throughout the United States. Because of 
this situation New York under this 80 per 
cent credit provision is enabled to derive 
revenue from estates out of all proportion 
to the basic wealth of the State, the 
wealth actually produced in the State, or 
the population of the State. The 80 per 
cent credit provision should be either re- 
pealed or the credit allowed States greatly 
reduced on large estates. 


Bulletins 


practice by the Department of Agriculture | 
during the last year was increased by the 


5 


gress, and 32,000,000 copies of Department 


Declared Free | 
Of Propaganda 


Issued for Facts, 
They Contain and Not for 
Prestige, Says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


The practical contribution to agricul- 
tural and home economics education and 


grant of a larger printing fund by Con- 


publications were distributed, M. S. Eisen- } 
hower, the Director of Information of the | 
Department, said in his annual report, 
just made public. | 

The objectives of the service, Mr. Eisen- 
hower pointed out, are to make public | 
the results of the Department's manifold | 
activities and to give the widest possiL.e | 
distribution to valuable facts, and not to| 
send out propaganda and “ballyhoo” to 
enhance the prestige of the Department, 
as has been charged in critical magazine 
articles in the last fiscal year. The sec- | 
tions of his report dealing with the vol-| 
ume of distribution and the objectives of | 
the service follow in full text: | 

Research Increasing | 

The practical contribution to agricul- | 
tural and home economics education and | 
practice made by the many publications | 
of the Department was enhanced during 
the year as a result of the enlarged print- } 
and binding fund granied by Congress 
For many years there has been a steady | 
growth in the basic research, service, ex- | 
tension, and regulatory activities! these 
activities are naturally producing much} 
socially and economically useful knowl- 
edge, which must be quickly and efficiently 
disseminated. Publications comprise the 
permanent foundation of the Depart- 
ment’s informational work. 

The number of manuscripts sent to the 
printer increased from 1,702 last year to 
1.737 this year. Included in this number 
were several emergency publications de- 
signed to aid the Department's drought 
and unemployment relief work. 


Nearly 32,000,000 copies of the various | 


classes of publications, including over 6,- 
000,000 lists of publications, were dis- 
tributed during the year. Of this num-| 
ber, 12,446,528 were farmers’ bulletins, and 
2,058,538 were leaflets. These popularized 


Winter Wheat Crop Farm Booklets | 





The State House of Louisiana, 33 stories in height, under construction at Baton Rouge, wil 
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Southwestera Aerial Surveys, Austin, Tex 


1 be ready for dedi- 


cation and occupancy in January, 1932, it has been announced by the architects, Weiss, Dreyfous and Seiforth, 


of New Orleans. 


Radio Exports Rise 
50 Per Cent in First 
Nine-months Period 


Adaptability of American 
Types to Foreign Use Is 
Partly Responsible for In- 
crease 





publications were not, as is frequently 
charged, foisted upon persons who did 
not desire the practical information they 
contain, but were mailed only to those 
who wrote the Department requesting 
them. As was pointed out last year, the 
Department is able to supply only 60 per 


cent of the bulletins requested by farm- 
ers and others. Indicative of the coop- 
eration existing between this office and 


the congressional offices in the fact that 
during the year Members of Congress re- 
iurned to the Department 1,352,577 copies 
from their aliotments of farmers’ bul- 
letins. 

The technical, semitechnical, periodical, 
and miscellaneous publications totaled 
about 17,000,000. 


Carefully Prepared 


The increase in tne number 
riety of manuscripts naturally 
the work of the editorial and 
sections. During the last 
the year, from 75 to 140 manuscripts con- 
stituted the daily balance being handled 
in some stage of consideration, approval, 
examination, or final preparation. More 
emphasis than ever before is being placed 
by the editors upon the _ organization, 
style, and brevity of all manuscripts, more 
particularly in the care of those for pop- 
ular publications. 

Improvement in the presentation of ma- 
terial is dependent first of all upon close 
cooperation between authors and bureau 





and va- 
added to 
printing 


editors. Consequently conferences of all 
Department editors were held during the 
year to discuss the types of deficiencies 


found and how 
be accomplished. 

The voluminous analytical index of the 
Department's publications for the period 
1901 to 1925 was completed and sent to 
the printer. The material for this in- 
dex required 204,142 cards 

The postage required for sending 308,- 
554 publications to foreign countries dur- 


improvements may best 


ing the year amounted to $5,742.40, an 
increase of $132.56 over the amount re- 
quired the previous year 

The mimeographed, multigraphed, and 
rotaprinted work done by the _ division 
amounted to 61,504,200 pages. The large 
assembling machine has more than jus- 
tified its purchase During the vear it 
assembled 22,950,009 sheets or 36,209,232 
pages 


Press Service Criticized 

During the last fiscal year several maga- 
zine writers and editors have shown a 
critical interest in the press service; they 
have published widely their belief that 
agricultural information is essentially 
propaganda and “ballyhoo” to increase 
the prestige of the Department In view 
of this mistaken idea, it seems well to 
point out again that agricultural infor- 
mation work is not carried on to secure 
publicity for the Department. but to make 
public the results of the Department's 
manifold activities and to give the widest 
possible distribution to valuable facts 

The Department is, fundamentally, a 
great educational institution, and the 
knowledge it develops must be widely and 
quickly disseminated if it is to make its 
full contribution to the social and eco- 
nomic progress of the country Adult 
education was all but neglected until re- 
cent years. Today no other institutions 
or group of institutions anywhere play so 
vital and effective a role in adult educa- 
tion as do the State agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture From the very beginning 
Congress has placed the dissemination of 
knowledge on a par with the acquisition 
of knowledge as functions of the Depart- 
ment. Only to the extent that the useful 
information developed by agricultural 
scientists is given to those who can apply 
it is the institution justified 

In agriculture there was never a time 
when need for adult education was so im- 
perative as it is now. We may suffer some 
slight delay in teaching better breeding 
practices, or improved fertilizer practices 
but if economic information is to be of 
any value at all, it must have an almost 
instantaneous and widespread distribu- 
tion. Consequently, with the very willing 
cooperation of most of the newspaper edi- 
tors in the country, the Department plans 
to increase its agricultural-information 
efforts 


Chairman Stone Answers 
1 ene - on 
Critic of Farm Board 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
Stone said, the proposal having been made 
previously 
The Board is going along with its busi- 
ness of developing cooperative marketing 
he said, and is making loans to marketing 
associations in the usual way, and expects 
to continue to do so for a long time 
With respect to the charge that cer- 
tain cooperatives obtain Federal funds at 
interest rates so low that they have an 
unfair advantage in competition witn 
those which do not obtain such funds 


Mr. Stone said the loans are made at rates 
fixed by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
| based on the rates paid on Governemnt 
| securities. 


six months of} 


- - = ene | 
Continuing in September the marked 
upward trend of previous months, exports 
of radio receiving sets from the United 
States registered a total increase of over 


50 per cent for the first three-quarters 
of the year as compared with the cor-| 
responding 1930. period, according to 
figures of the Electrical Division of the 
Department of Commerce made _ public 
Nov. 11 

Although definite reasons for the ex- 
cellent showing in radios, in the face of 
adeclining business in many luxury lines 
cannot definitely be set forth, it is prob- 
able that more intensified activity in the 
| foreign fields inaugurated because of 
somewhat unfavorable domestic condi- 
tions, has been bringing good results, it 


was explained orally at the Department 
Purchase Price Reduced 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The fact that American sets are now 
sold abraad at lower costs than formerly 
and that they are being made to pick up 
longer wave lengths may have been addi- 
tional factors contributing to the increase 
in exports, for the United States manu- 
facturers formerly did not make sets that 
could compete with great success in the 
foreign trade 

Most of the wave lengths in this coun- 
try are not over 550 meters, and while in 
Europe the majority of stations are on the 


same lengths as American broadcasting 
stations, the majority of the large Euro- 
pean sending outfits, such as that in the 
Fiffel Tower in. Paris, are. on longer 
lengths, of say 2.000 meters. The ability 
of recent American receiving sets to 
bring in these stations may have had 


something to do with their growing popu- 
larity. 
Short Wave Is Factor 

Probably short wave reception has not 
yet received much attention abroad, and 
the manufacture of short wave equipment 
by American fifms has perhaps not beén 
as large a factor in the expanding foreign 
sales of United States-made sets. South 
America appears to be something of an 
exception where short wave reception is 
concerned because of the relative scarcity 
of broadcasting stations on the continent 
and the consequent desire to pick up 
American programs 

Total exports during the first nine 
months of 1931 amounted to $9,980.159, a 
gain of $3,371,965 over the total of $6,608,- 
194 recorded during the first three-quar- 
ters of last year. September shipments 
aggregated $1,470,910, an increase of $446.- 
107 over the September, 1930, total of 
$1,024,893. 

The United Kingdom was the most 
portant market 


im- 
for radio receiving sets in 


September, taking $376,572 worth. Canada 
was next with $183.316, and Switzerland 
third 


Receiving sets valued at approximately 
$95,000 were shipped to Italy and those 
destined for Argentina totaled $71.020 
New Zealand, France, Brazil and Belgium 
also took fairly sizeable amounts of equip- 
ment 


Decrease in Commodity 
Exports to Norway Seen 


Some decline 
exports of lard 
along with numerous other commodities 
likely to follow the suspension of the 
gold standard by Norway, in the opinion 
of Commercial Attache M. H. Lund at 
Oslo, according to information just made 
available by the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce The Division 
supplied the following additional data: 

Some exporters are accepting Norwegian 
kroner in payment of their invoices .in 
order to maintain their position in the 
Norwegian market Others, through in- 
sistence on American dollars, may suffer 
some loss in sales. Further revision of 
prices downward in other supplving coun- 
tries, due to exchange difficulties,  wili 
make the Norwegian market more com- 
petitive for the commodities named. 


in the vohime 
tallow 


of American 


is 


‘Constitution’ to Be Held 
For Bicentennial Ceremonies 


The Secretary of the Navy 
Francis Adams, stated orally Nov 
President Hoover after visiting 
toric frigate, the U. S. S 
now at Washnegton, D. C 
him that the “Const.iution” will not be 
laid up permanently, but will remain in 
Washington for a portion of the bicenten- 
nial observance of George Washington's 
birth He said that “Constitution” 
may be taken on a cruise after ti.at time 


Charles 
11 that 
the his- 
“Constitution,” 
has informed 


the 


Port Project in Finland 
Near Helsingfors, Finland, on the Her- 
tonas Peninsula, a huge port project is 
under way. In addition to the building of 
the general port, the work also is to in- 
volve the construction of railway lines and 


a network of roads.—(Department of 
| Commerce.) 








Bonds to cover cost of construction were 
awarded in the next month and work begun in January, 1931 
feet, a 10,000-watt beacon light will be visible 20 miles 
. a stage of 48 steps, one for each State in the Union. 


and oleomargarine, | 


voted in 


United States Seeks 


November, 
On top of the building, at a height of 435 
The approaches to the capitol entrance will be by 


last year; the contract was 


I 


Prohibition 


Of Opium Traffic at Bangkok Meeting 


Will Not Follow Policy of Na 


tions That Retain Monopoly 


Of Drugs, Far East Delegates Are Told 





|\Continued fr 


attendance at the conference as 


server only, I take this 
briefly stating those views. 

The Commission of Enquiry reports as 
its major conclusion that the gradual and 
effective suppression of opium smoking 
requires concerted action on similar and 
concurrent lines by all governments con- 
cerned. 

For many years past the system of mo- 
nopoly in one form or another has been 
in effect in most jurisdictions in the Far 
East. Under the terms of the Geneva 
Agreement, entered into between the 
powers having possessions in the Far 
Fast, the government monopoly system 
was formally adopted by those powers as 
temporary @xpedient to meet the opli- 
gations of The Hague Convention of 1912 
to “take measures for the gradual and 
effective suppression of the manufacture 
of, internal trade in, and use of prepared 
opium, with due regatd to the varying 
circumstances of each country concerned.” 


an ob- 
opportunity of 


a 
‘ 


Concerted Action of 


Governments Needed 
With regard to the Commission's major 


conclusion and the Commission's recom- 
mendation No. 1, my Government con- 
curs in the view that the suppression of 


opium smoking calls for concerted action 


on the part of all of the governments in 
the Far East It also believes that sim- 
ilar and concurrent action on the part 


of the governments concerned is desirable, 
but it further believes that the time has 
come when such action should lead more 
immediately toward absolute proscription 
While prepared to lend all practicable aid 
to measures directed toward suppression 
of this destructive vice, the Government 
of the United States not prepared to 
follow a line similar and concurrent with 
that followed by other governments so 
long as those other governments elect to 
retain the monopoly system and are not 
willing to attempt prohibition. 

There can be no question of my Gov- 
ernment’s adopting a monopoly system or | 
joining in measures to strengthen or con- 
tinue the system of the traffic 
in smoking opium 

The policy adopted by the Government 
of the United States under the obliga- 
tions imposed by The Hague Convention 
of 1912 has been thai of complete statu- 
tory prohibition of the importation, man- 
ufacture, sale, possession and use of pre- 
pared opium coupled with thorough en- 
forcement of the law. 


1S 


legalizing 


Three-year Monopoly 
Suggested in 1904 | 

As early as 1904, If was proposed that | 
there be established in the Philippine Is- } 


lands a three-year opium monopoly to bs 
followed by prohibition, but this proposal 


in so far as it related to government mo- 
nopoly, was rejected and the principle of 
absolute interdiction of the traffic was 
adopied 

It will, I think, be admitted that the 
habit of opium smoking is injurious and} 
that this holds true no matter where the 
addict resides. For that reason, my Gov- 
ernment has felt that there is no moral 


justification for a double standard in this 
matter and that it would be enbirely in-} 
consistent to permit the use of smoking 
opium, by an rationing system or other-| 
in the Philippine Islands while rec- | 
cgnizing the fundamental evil of the habit 
by absolutely prescribing the drug in the | 


wise 


home country 

The result of enforcement of complete 
prohibition of the use of opium for pur- 
poses other than medicinal is considered 


{to have proved satisfactory in the Philip- | 


pine Islands 
The difficulties fo be faced in enforcing 
this prohibition are fully recognized 


| poses 


| opium 


In | 


om Page 1.) 


the American Government concurs in the 
view that limitation ard control of poppy 
cultivation are eminently desirable 
With regard to recommendation No. 4, 
the American Government concurs in the 
view that the demand for opium for pur- 
other than medical and _ scientific 
should be regarded as illegitimate and 
that in combating such illegitimate de- 
mand, organized public opinion and educ- 
cation are weapons that can well be em- 
ployed 


‘Complete Regulation 


Of Opium Is Advised 


With regard to recommendation No. 5, 
suggesting measures prevent illicit 
traffic, it that no matter 
whether the prohibitory or the monopoly 
system be adopted, smuggling is bound 
to be met with and will have to be com- 
bated. I? is the feeling of my Govern- 
ment, however, that the suppression of 
smoking is more nearly to be ac- 
complished by combating the evasion of 
an absolute proscription than by any other 
method 

In conclusion, I may say that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States most 
strongly urges frank recognition of the 
fact that there is but one real method 
by which to suppress the evil of opium 
smoking in the Far, Fast or anywhere else 
and that this method is complete stat- 
utory prohibition of the importation, man- 
ufacture, sale, possession or use of pre- 
pared opium, coupled with active enforce- 
ment of such prohibition. Cooperation 
among the interested governments in the 
suppression of smuggling is a necessary 
corollary. In measures of this kind the 


to 


Is recognized 


United States is prepared whole-heartedly 
and cordially to cooperate 


| cember, 
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Efforts to Settle 


Chaco Boundary 
Dispute Started 


Bolivia and Paraguay Meet 
With Five Neutrals for 
Adjudication of Issue 
Precipitated in 1928 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

been many differences which have caused 
tension and strained relations, but they 
have always been settled by good offices, 
mediation, conciliation or arbitration. 

It was a most fortunate circumstance 
that the Pan American Conference of 
Arbitration and Conciliation was in sese 


sion here in this room when the difficule 
ties between Bolivia and Paraguay in Dee 
1928, broke out. That Confer- 


ence once offered its good offices to 


at 


|the two countries to conciliate that dif- 


ference 

A subcommittee, consisting of delegates 
from five of the American countries, was 
appointed to this end, and with their as- 
sistance an agreement was drawn up be- 
tween the delegates of Bolivia and Para- 
guay referring their difficulty to a Come 


| mission of Inquiry and Conciliation. This 


latter Commission succeeded in concilat- 
ing the two parties and an agreement to 
this effect was signed on Sept. 12, 1929. 
The fundamental question at issue be- 
tween the two parties still exists, however, 
and the diplomatic representatives of the 
five governments represented on the Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Conciliation have 
since been endeavoring to be of assistance 
to the two countries in bringing about a 
complete understanding between them, 
This meeting today is the result thereof. 


While there may be minor differences in 
point of view and outlook in dealing with 
many questions, no one, I think, will dis- 
pute the fact that the principal questions 
which can seriously disturb relations be- 
; tween two or more countries of this hem- 
|isphere are boundary ones. These ques- 
{tions are the ones which cause the most 
| bitterness and ill feeling between nations, 
and hence, superficially, may at first be 
considered the most difficult of solution. 
The history of America, however, shows 
that quite the contrary is in fact the case. 
We are meeting here today in the pres- 
ence of the -epresentatives of all the 21 
countries of America, and there is not one 
of them that cannot point with pride to 
the settlement of some boundary question 
by peaceful methods. 


It has been my privilege to help in some 
small way in the settlement of eight such 
boundary questions. Some of them, at 
| the outset, appeared complicated and diffi- 
cult, but when the matter was discussed 
dispassionately and fully, as is the custom 
between American nations, it was found 
that a common ground of agreement 
could eventually be found. 

Next month, in this small hall, will be 
held the opening meeting of an Arbitral 
Tribunal to settle the boundary between 
two of our sister nations. 

These examples, given to us by the his- 
tory of all the countries present, point the 
way to what can be done. Good will, 
moderation, restraint, consideration of the 
opponent's point of view, and a desire not 
to win points in a debate but to bring 
about a settlement truly beneficial to one’s 
country, cannot fail to result in a settlee 
ment satisfactory to all concerned. 

That is the spirit, I am convinced, in 
which the delegates of Bolivia and Para- 
guay have come to this meeting, and the 
result, therefore, is bound to be success 
for all concerned. A settlement which is 
considered a victory by one and a defeat 
by the other is only a sham victory. That 
is not what we are seeking here. The 
victory that we are seeking is an equita- 
ble settlement giving justice to all and 
respecting the rights of both; an agree- 
ment that both parties will be pleased 
with. I feel confident that this end will 
be attained 





GOOD THINGS . 
IN CANS 
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It’s a long, up-trail from the cave- 


man’s sun-dried fish to a tomato- 


juice cocktai 


SALMON, beef and chicken, 


the consumer, good for 
and the Government he 


Killing the die-hard 


kets, all this makes a fa 





our own case the long coast line of 
Philippine Islands and 
proximity to territories wher 
opium may be obtained are 


the 


factors which 


unquestionably complicate the task of de- 
tecting and preventing smuggling The 
drastic nature of the prohibitory meas- 


ures in effect, however, has made it pos- 
sible to deal effectively with actual opium 
smoking when found within the islands 


Need of Conscientious 
Enforcement Cited 

Furthermore, my Government feels thai 
if proscription of all phases of the traffic 
were conscientiously enforced in all other 
Far Eastern territories, the natural | 
tors that now aid the smuggler would be 


of minor importance among the practical 
problems which confront the enforcement 


fac- 


officers of jurisdictions in the Far East 
With regard to the Commission's} 
recommendation No. 2, the American 
Government concurs in the view that 
cientific research is desirable and that 
it should be undertaken cooperatively; but 


it feels that the harmful effects of opium 
sticking have been so well established that 
the effort should be devoted in the first 


place to the study of cures for addiction.! 


In such measures 
prepared to 
information 

With regard to recommendation No. 3, 


the United States is 
cooperate and to exchange 


| 


their comparative | 
contraband | 


corn and beans, the food of the sea, the fruit of 
the vine, meals from consomme to kumquats... 
America eats a can a week apiece. 


Making canned foods good foods, good for 


the producer, is a big job 
Ips. 


germs, preserving flavor, 


cutting cost, assaying new tastes and new mar- 


scinating story as told in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts in the 


Government telling what is being done 


in this field, in the 





| 
| 


new series on 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 


Now Running 
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Fruit Production | 
Found in Excess | 


Of Crop in 1930 


Total Yield Is Half Million 
Tons in Excess of Total 
Last Year, Department of 
Agriculture States 


Fruit production this year exceeds the 
1930 yield by 500,000 tons, according to 
the estimate of the Crop Reporting Board, 
Department of Agriculture. (The Board's 
announcement of the Nov. 1 crop report 
was printed in the issue of Nov. 11.) The 
section of the report dealing with fruit | 
follows in full text: | 


A total fruit crop of about 13,000,000 | 
tons comparéd with about 12,500,000 mil- 
lion tons produced last year is moving | 
into consumption at the lowest prices in 
many years. The apple crop is the third 
largest in 15 years and in the middle of | 
October farmers were receiving lowest | 

rices of this period. Pears are about | 

2 per cent below last year’s record pro- | 
duction but may still be the third largest: 
crop harvested. The peach crop was the | 
largest yet produced. Cranberry produc- 
tion will be heavier than in any year| 
since 1926. The orange and grapefruit 
crops will be below production last year 
but well above average. On the other 
hand the grape crop is the smallest since 
1921. The combined crops of pecans and 
California almonds and walnuts will prob- 
ably be above previous records and pea- 
nuts are expected to give the first 1,000,- 
000,000-pound crop gathered in this coun- 
try in at least 10 years. ; 

Apples: The preliminary estimate of ap- 
ple production is about 220,000,000 bushels 
which is a little more than a third larger 
than the crop of 1930 and a fourth larger | 
than the average production for the pre- 
ceding five years. | 


Apple Production 


Production this year is particularly | 
heavy in the South Atlantic and the Cen- 
tral States where only a small crop was 
= last year. In the North Atlantic 

tates and western States the production 
is about 5 per cent less than the average 
production in these States. 

With prices very low and considerable 
fruit showing low quality because of worms 
and scab, wastage has been heavy and 
the estimate of the commercial apple 
crop, or that portion which will be sold 
for consumption as fresh fruit, has been 
reduced to 36,242,000 barrels. This is 4 
per cent below the Oct. 1 estimate and 
only about 8 per cent above commercial 
production last year. 

Carlot shipments of apples reported as 
originating in the eastern States through 
Oct. 31 were about 16 per cent larger than 
the shipments reported currently up to 
Nov. 1 last season, due mainly to the| 
much heavier movement from the Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah region in Virginia, | 
Maryland, and West Virginia. Shipments | 
reported from the western States, on the 
other hand, have been about 37 per cent 
less than reported last year up to Nov. 1. | 

Pears.—Pear production is estimated at | 
24,215,000 bushels, about the same as ex- 
pected a month ago but far below last 
year's large “~~ of 27,577,000 bushels. 

roduction in the principal commercial 
pear States, California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, New York, and Michigan totaled only 
about 16,500,000 bushels compared with 
about 23,000,000 last year, but this was 
offset by substantial increases in most 
other States. 


Grape Crop Is Smaller 


Grapes.—The grape harvest, when com- | 
pleted, is expected to show a total of| 
about 1,609,000 tons which would be about 
a third less than production last year 
and about the same amount below the 
average aw of the to ae | five 
years. alifornia production of all va- 
rieties, combined in terms of fresh grapes, 
is estimated at 1,296,000 tons. Last year 
about 2,182,000 tons were produced on the) 
vines but only 1.749,000 tons were actually 
harvested. rape production in other 
States is expected to total about 313,000 
tons which would be 13 per cent above} 
their production last year and 27 per cent 
above their average production during the | 
previous five years. 

Tobacco.—Little change in tobacco pros- 
pees occurred durin ctober. The pre- 
iminary estimate of production for the! 
United States is placed at 1,647,975,000 | 
pounds, compared with  1,660,992,000 
pound forecast a month ago. The present 
estimate, although indicating a record 
crop, is only about 0.4 per cent larger than | 
the production in 1930 but approximately 
21.4 per cent above the average for the 
five vears, 1925-1929. | 

Yields reported on Nov. 1 average 786.2 
pounds per acre for the country as a 
whole, compared with 775.3 pounds last | 
year and 763.8 pounds, the average for | 
the previous 10 years (1920-1929). The 
warm, dry weather prevailing throughout 
October was unusually favorable for the 
proper curing of the crop and in general 

ood colors have been obtained. uality, 

owever, is somewhat below average, being 
reported at 75.8 per cent, compared with 
73.3 per cent last year and 79.0 per cent, 
the 10-year average. 


Flue-cured Tobacco 


The production of flue-cured tobacco, 
the type ranking first in importance, is 
estimated to be 687,137,000 pounds, which 
is about 20 per cent below the crop of 
1930, when the production amounted to 
859,831,000 pounds, although 2.6 per cent 
above the average production for the five 
years, 1925-1929. The smaller production 
of this type, compared with last year, 
is accounted for by decreased acreage and 
substantially lower yields. The average 
yield for the entire flue-cured belt’ is re- 
ported at 664.0 pounds per acre, compared 
with 753.4 pounds last year. Quality of 
this type is also below last year, being 
reported at 64 per cent, compared with 
70 per cent in 1930. 

e production of burley, the second 
type in importance, is estimated at 468,- 
502,000 pounds, which would be a record 
crop, 34 per cent larger than the 1930 
crop of 349.263,000 pounds and 72 per 
cent above thé average production during 
the five years, 1925-1929. Substantial in-| 
crease in acreage and above average yields 
in the burley belt account for the large 
increase in production compared with last 
year. The average yield for the entire 
belt is reported at 877.5 pounds per acre, | 
compared with 739.0 pounds for the 1930) 
eese. The quality of burley is unusually | 
high. being reported at 84 per cent, com-| 
pared with 73 per cent reported last year. 

The production of fire-cured tobacco, all 
types combined, is estimated to be 201,- 
003,000 pounds, compared with 166,191,-| 
000 pounds harvested last year. Both 
yield and quality of these types are re- 
ported above average. The production of 
fire-cured, by types, as a percentage of 
last year, is as follows: Virginia, dark-| 
fired, 143; Clarksville-Hopkinsville, 109; | 
een. 138 and Henderson stemming, 








Quality Above Average 

Production of the dark air-cured types, 
including One Sucker, Green River, and 
Virginia Sun-cured, is estimated to be 
13 442,000 Jone. compared with 60,990,- 
000 pounds harvested last year. 
yield and quality of these types are re- 
ported as being good—yield averaging 
871.22 pounds per acre, compared with 
781.9 pounds last year, and quality 83 
per cent against 78 per cent last year. 

Among cigar tobaccos, the production of 
the filler class shows an increase from 
80,341,000 pounds last year to 88,967,000 
pounds this year, while the binder class 
records a decrease in production from 
93.363.000 pounds last year to 85,983,000 
pounds this year. The wrapper class also 


shows a decrease from last year, the pro-| 


duction being estimated 
pounds, compared with 
duced in 1930. 


(The Department’s tabulated state- 
ment of crop conditions is printed on 
page 7.) 


at  8.519,000 
11,696,000 pro- 


Both | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


(THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual weex for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 
son for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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‘Business and Em ployment Sentiment 
Is Improved in Majority of Cities. 


Steel Outlook Is Better, According, to Reports to the Presi-| 


dent’s Unemployment Group 


PPAVORABLE developments in employment and business prevail in reports to the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief from district agents of the 
The outlook for the steel industry was described as 
The reports follow in full text: 


Department of Commerce. 
more favorable in Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 
+ - 


New York 


New York: During the 5-day week ended} 
Nov. 4, actual applications received by the 
National Employment Exchange decreased | 
32.64 per cent, while th¢ applications on a 
6-day corrected basis decreased 15.80 per cent. | 
The actual number of requests for employes | 
decreased 20.24 per cent, while the corrected | 
number of requests decreased 1.35 per cent.| 
The actual number of placements effected in- 
creased 2.12“per cent, while the corrected num-| 
ber of placements increased 27.66 per cent./ 
The ratio of applications for every 100 jobs 
open during the week were 2.996 as compared 
with 3,547 during that of the previous week. | 
During the same week. the Salvation Army 
reports that 372 applications were received, 66 
permanent placements were made, and 160 
temporary placeménts were effected. 

During the week ended Oct. 31, building 
permits in Greater New York. excepting Rich- 
mond, totaled 381 for an estimated cost of 
$3,726,425. 

Plans for new buildings and alterations in- 
volving an estimated expenditure of $8,021,380 
were filed during the week ended Oct. 24, n° | 


trades minus 27.8 per cent, 


textile finishing plus 2.6 per 


minus 9 per cent. 


The Massachusetts 


and Industries reports an 
ared with August 
rom 55 


permits 


this year, 
municipalities. 


pared with September of 
crease was $5,254,622, an 
cent New residential 
21 per cent, new 
per cent, and additions, 


last 


as reported by 
crease 
cent, the number 
2.2 per cent, 
| creased 2.7 per 


New York, exclusive of the borough of Rich- 


of 
mond. 


man 
cent, weekly 
Boston 


Boston: According to the monthly report 
from the Commissioner of Labor of Rhode 
Island, 219 manufacturing establishments re-| 
ported 59,026 persons employed at the end! 
of September, compared with 58.401 employed | 
at the end of August and 62,057 during Sep-| 
tember of last year. September of this year 
shows an increase of 1.1 per cent over 
August, but a decrease of 4.9 per cent from 
September of last year Increased employ- 
ment was recorded in the jewelry, metal 
trade, rubber, and silk groups, with decreases 
reported in the cotton, woolen, worsted, tex- 
tile finishing, and miscellaneous groups 

Compared with the final week of Septem- 


Philadelphia: 
little better 
as a group regarding 
eral, the actual records are 
Considerable gains in most 
over August and September 
are not up to normal 
the banking situation 
development 

mployment 


feeling 


same Retail trade 


dustry employment minus 4.7 per cent, metal 
cottons 
12 per cent, silks plus 14.5 per cent, woolens 
plus 33.3 per cent, worsteds plus 19 per cent, 


goods minus 23.6 per cent, and miscellaneous 
Building construction was 
minus 45.5 per cent and other construction 
minus 42 per cent for the same period. 


Department of 
increase 
value of building permits in September com- 
based on data 
September 
totaled $13,221,933 against 
for August, an increase of 62.8 per cent. Com- 


increase 
building accounts for 
nonresidential building 
alterations, 
pairs for 8.9 per cent of the September total 

The same source shows an increase of em- 
ployment and earnings of building tradesmen 
712 building contractors 
September, compared with August 
in the number employed was 2.4 per 
hours 
the amount paid in wages in- 


|man increased 0.2 per cent and average earn- 
ings per man hour 0.5 per cent. 


Philadelphia 


Although there seems to be a 
among business 
the situation 
not 
lines are shown 
but 

The improvement 

is the most 
in the Philadelphia 
hours have increased but 
number of employed have remained about the 
improved slightly 

ber last year, 1931 shows in the jewelry in-| wholesale trade shows no change except in 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
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for.each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an indéx number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Nov. 7 where availablé. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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foodstuffs and that is very active. Hosiery! 
output increased considerably since the recent 
strike was adjusted and silk trade in general 
shows improvement. Steel and rolling mills 
are slightly better. Residential building has 
shown an increase in both September and 
October and all building contracts let show 
a sharp increase of 40 per cent over Sep- 


| tember. 
Buffalo 


Buffalo: Buffalo business conditions, com- 
piled by the Industrial Research Department 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, indi- 
cate that bank debits during October, 1931, 
totaled $293,482,022 as compared with $391,- 
493,839 during October, 1930—a decrease of 
25.1 per cent. The bank clearings for Octo- 
ber, 1931, were $160,999,101 as contrasted with 
$257,118,335 during October, 1930, or a de- 
crease of 37.4 per cent. Building permits! 
compiled by this same source during Octo- 
ber, 1931, were $801,437 as against $1,143,723 
for the corresponding month last ,year. This 
represents a decrease of 29.9 per cent. Post 
office receipts during the month of October, 
1931, represent only a 5.2 per cent decrease 
as contrasted with last year, totaling $395,197 
for the past month and $416.910 for 1930. 

Reports indicate that the department stores 
are planning to take on the usual additional 
help during the holiday season. Post Office 
authorities also plan to augment their force 
by approximately 1,100 during the early part 
of December. As a result of one large or- 
der involving 9,000 tons, Buffalo steel plants} 
are operating on a 37 per cent capacity. 
Operations in this particular industry have 
for some weeks past indicated increased activ- 
ities. 


ber 
at 


1931, 6,461, 


the 
$225. 


workers will 
that 


ment made 
each city 
State. 


minus 


cent, rubber 


trict 


Labor 
in the 


total 
1931, 
September. 


building 
$8,123,224 
year the in- 


pared 
of 66 per t 


ith 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh: Steel procuction for the second 
successive week shows an increase, with about: 
4.500 men returning to work in the industry 
during the 10-day period ended Nov. 5. A 
in special plan for public works will give em- 
in- | Pipyment to 1,000 men. Approximately 250.- 
0 tins of fruits and vegetables, canned from 
surplus in this district, will be available for 
free distribution during the coming Winter. 
Cooler weather is aiding wholesalers and re- 
failers. 


70.1 
and re- 


Atlanta: 


the 
The 


increased 


earnings per 


ported 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, Del.: There has 
change in the local situation but work on 
the public works program is proceeding as 
planned. Retail and wholesale businesses are 
still holding their own and there is a more 
optimistic tone generally. 


Norfolk, Va. 

Norfolk, Va.: The Public Employment Bu- 
reau of Richmond reports no increase in de- 
mand for any particular class of workers. As 
compared with September, the number of 
odd jobs and repair jobs coming to the at- 
tention of that Bureau during October fell| 
off 40 per cent and the demand during Octo- 


been little 
goods at 


leaders 
in gen- 
impressive 


to a 


ance will 
get 
the gains 
in 
important 
territory. 
the 


ment has 


past week 


while 
this plan. 


ber for common labor, 
ored, was 34 per cent less than 
The number of persons on the register 


the Public Employment Bureau at 
mond in Se 


Chamber of Commerce reports a net decrease, 
for 25 organizations reporting. of 13 persons 
for the week ended Oct. 31. 
corresponding week was 
There was no change in working hours. 
A peanut factory in Suffolk burned recently 
and the contract to replace has been let to 
a Richmond firm 


and when it is in full swing approximately 75 


the amount of money 
between $75,000 and $100,000. 
The Governor's Committee 


regarding 
total just announced is 20 


The banks in Virginia are subscribing their 
share toward the $500.000.000 National Credit 
Corporation. 
they have actually subscribed $2.341,000, while 
the full subscribed total 
pected soon. 
is expected 
the 12 districts to complete its quota. 
total subscription from the Fifth Federal Re- 
serve District 
permits issued in the principal cities of Vir- 
ginia during September, 
against 433 in September of last year. 

valués of building permits September. 
were i as against $1,601,649 for | 
Virginia Customs District were $774,688 com- 
$649,242 for October, 
toms re(®ipts at Norfolk October, 
$483.277 against 
an increase of $258,798. 


surface 
is an undérlying current of opinion that con- | 
ditions are improving and that business has | 
taken an unward movement. 
continuing their efforts to increase retail buy-| 
ing by aoe special sales and are being sup- 
in this 
Chamber of Commerce which 
a series of radio talks urging the public to 
buy now, while the opportunity for obtaining 
low prices is favorable. 
Construction work 
fairly large number of workers and a 
number of large projects being held in abey- 
provide additional 
under way 
Chamber of Commerce to stabilize employ- 
met 
by the businéss community and during the | 
75 additional 
“Declaration of Intentions,” spouse 
out by the Chamber with a view to getting | The aterman Steamship Company recently | 
the cooperation of employers in supporting | let contracts for repairs and installation of 


i a 


[a | ne 


geet | 


hoot” 


both white and col-| one from the head of a large grocery chain 
in Septem- 
had issued to its 1,500 or more workers a 
message giving assurance as to the security 
of their positions. 

The City Relief Center opened this week 
in the auditorium, which has been equipped 
to care for the unémployed and the needy 
of Atlanta. The facilities includ@ restaurant 
SU ment valued at several thousand dollars 
which has been given by private concerns, a 
large kitchen to supply meals for more than 
| 500 persons, and a dormitory with 250 beds 
A large storeroom has been equipped for dis- 
tribution of clothing under the direction of 


ich- 
October, 
The Roanoke | 


tember, 1931, was 5.691. 
ctober, 1930, 3,981. 


The pay roll for 
incréased by 


Work has been started 
be employed and we are informed 
spent will run | been provided for those who seek lodging. 
| The dining halls will be opened twice daily 
from 8 until 11 o'clock each morning, and 
from 2 until 6 each afternoon. The Relief 
Center will be open for public inspection 


on Unemploy- 
a check through the mayors of 
wacmsroymens and the 

y jobless in the 
porting the Community Chest drive to see 
| ee practical measures are being taken for 
relief. 

The Governor of Georgia at a recent meet- 
ing called upon the American Legion posts 
of Georgia to carry into effect the relief pro- 
fram adopted by the National Organization 
at its recent convention in Detroit. Georgia 
has 120 posts located in all parts of the State 
Mand much good can be accomplished by their 
cooperation. Replies received from a number 
of mills, representative of the textile industry 


Up to the middle of last week, 


of $6,000,000 is ex- 
The Fifth Federal Reserve Dis- 
to be among the first of 
The 
will 


be $30,000,000. mot vite | 


1931, were 450 as 

The | fort is & made by the management of 
the mills to furnish as much wor 
sible to their employes. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Charléston, 8. C.: The Port Utilities Com- 
mission reports that the number of em- 
ployes on wharves and warehouses in October, 
1931, was a little higher than for the same 
period in 1929, but a little less than October, 
1930, when there was an unusually heavy 
movement of cotton. No figures aré available 
for stevedores, but indications are that this 
activity is about average. 

The Charleston Real Estate Exchange re- 
ports that the construction of new homes and 
renovations is about on a level with that of 
the same period in 1930. The Charleston 
| Building & Loan Association, organized in 
is sponsoring | December, 1929. has continued to incréase 
its membership throughout the period of de- 
pression. New construction work financed by 
this association for the first year amounted 
to $14,850 and through October of the pres- 
ent year, showed a total of $21,700. 


Mobile 


Mobile: Retail trade, according to R. G 
Dun & Company, has improved slightly owing 
to the recent cool snap. Wholesale trade is 
also showing some = slight 

collections in both fields remain slow 


October receipts for the 
1930. 
1931, 


$244,479 for October, 


Cus- 
were 
1930— 


Atlanta 


General 


business conditions on 
show 


little change, but there 
Merchants are | 


movement by the Atlanta 


is giving employment 


work as 
of the 


they 


The plan Atlanta 


with a. favorable response 
firms signéd by the 


improvement 
which was sent 


Among the replies received was! refrigerating machinery in four ships to be 


| central 


| The grain 
shedding in handling. 


organization which stated that this company | 


which will give an opportunity for those sup- | 


in Georgia, indicate that a commendable ef- | 
ein 


as pos- | 
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Drought Retards | ' 


Southwest Area 


_ Winter Wheat in 
| 


Eastern Section Moderately 

| Cool During Week; Rain 

| Generally Lacking, Says 
The Weather Bureau 


Temperatures adove normal character- 
ized most sections of the country last 
week, according to the weekly review _is- 
sued Nov. 11 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Lack of rainfall 
was noted over the country, the review 
jadds. It tollows in full text: 
| Except in the more eastern States where 
| the week, as a whole, was moderately cool 
for the season, abnormally warm and dry 
| weather continued to characterize condi- 
tions over most sections of the country. 

The weekly mean temperatures ranged 
from normal to 3 degrees or 4 degrees 
| below normal in the east Gulf States and 
Atlantic districts, but that the central 
valleys and most of the western half of 
the country again experienced an un- 
| usually warm week. Between the Missis- 
| Sippi River and Pacific States the tem- 
eratures averaged mostly from 6 degrees 


| Freezing weather occurred locally in the 
|east Gulf area, but, at the same time, the 
| lowest temperature reported as far north 
as Milwaukee and Chicago was 34 degrees. 


There was a hard freeze in central Ap-, 


alachian Mountain sections, Elkins, W. 


a., reporting a minimum temperature of 
18%degrees. 


Lack of Rainfall in East 

The week was practically rainless east 
of the Rocky Mountains, except for light 
te moderate fails in restricted areas of 
the North. With the exception of ex- 
treme southern Florida, no_ first-order 
stations from Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
|Oklahoma southward reported measurable 
|rain. However, some good falls occurred 
{in the north Pacific area, especially in 
| western Washington. P 

The first general killing frost of the sea- 
|son unusually late, occurred on Nov. 6-7 
| over the interior valleys and Middle Atlan- 
| tic States and extended locally well south 
into the east Gulf area. The frosts were of 
no particular consequence as staple crops 
had matured, the only noteworthy feature 
being the lateness of occurrence. In the 
more southern sections visited by frost, 
the date was near normal for the first 
in fall, but was remarkably late in many 
central valley districts. At the same time, 
abnormal warmth had again overspread 
the Northwest, with record-high temper- 
atures for the season at some places on 
the 6 to 8th. 

The weather has continued ideal for 
harvesting and housing of late crops and 
all other outside work on farms, except 
that persistent dryness in the South 
further delayed plowing and Fall seed- 
ing. In general, weather and soil condi- 
tions, as affecting agriculture, remain sub- 
stantially the same as a week ago, with 
the outlook mostly favorable in the north- 
|}ern half of the country and the lack of 
|moisture decidedly detrimental in the 
South. The southern drought, centering 
in Georgia and South Carolina, was in- 
tensified during the week by an entire 
absence of rainfall. In the drier sections 
of the Southeast streams are drying up, 

; trees and shrubbery dying, and forest fires 
numefous. In other parts of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, important 
areas most needing moisture include some 

| middle Atlantic sections and the west- 

Great Plains, centering in the 
western half of Kansas where it is much 
too dry for Winter wheat. Generous rains 
were beneficial in the Pacific Northwest, 
including the main Wheat Belt of Wash- 
ington. 

Wheat Needs Moisture 

Winter wheat is still in good to very 

| good condition throughout the central 
valleys, but rain is needed locally in the 
Ohio Valley. In the western part of the 
Wheat Belt it is still much too dry, es- 
pecially in the western half of Kansas 
where condition of wheat is poor to very 

oor, with little growth and much not up, 

oisture is also needed in Oklahoma, 
while in Texas progress and condition of 
grains are poor, except where rains fell 
last month. 

Abnormally dry weather continues in 
| the Southeast, the droughty area extend+ 
ing from Kentucky southward and fro , 
Arkansa&s eastward. Winter grain in this 
area is not germinating well and much 
has not yet been seeded, although some 
Planting was done in hope of later ger- 
minating moisture. 

General, copious rains were very helpful 

in the. Pacific Northwest, especially in 

Washington where they provided ample 

moisture, and growing grains in the east- 
ern part of the wheat belt are excellent, 


| although germination to date in the west- 


ern part is poor and uneven, 

The week was very favorable for husking, 
shredding, picking, and cribbing corn, and 
good progress was reported from all States. 
is unusually dry, with some 


Harvesting of Cotton 
There was no measurable rain reported 


| from any part of the Cotton Belt, which 


made ideal conditions for picking and gin- 
ning Harvest rather generally is ab- 
normally advanced. 

The dry weather in the Southeast, ex- 
tending from Maryland and Kentucky 
southward, has been very detrimental to 
pastures. with grazing short and _ stock 
|water low Rain is also needed in part of 
the Sguthwest and in the Great Basin 
j}and northern Rocky Mountain area, but 
|otherwise pastures and ranges are gener- 
| ally satisfactory, with some local reports 
of grazing being the best of the season. 
The open. mild weather has ‘fave 
orec livestock in much of the great west- 
ern grazing areca, enabling them to range 
freely 
| Rain is needed for Fall truck through- 
out 


;to as much as 13 degrees above normal.» 


the droughty region of the South:¢ 


digging sweet potatoes and miscellaneous 


; work were favored. Grinding sugar cane 
}in Touisiana is progressing under ideal 

conditions. while in Montana sugar-beet 
| factories are running full blast; hard. dry 


| soil made beet lifting difficult in Colorado. 


the Salvation Army, and shower baths have| Citrus groves are suffering in Florida, with 


|fruit smaller than usual and dropping 
| badlv in some places; the warmth in 
| California was detrimental to coloring. 


completed within the next 60 days The 
contracts are valued at approximately $320.- 
000. One shipbuilding comnany reports hav- 
ing added approximately 350 to its pay roll 
during the past two weeks, to care for barge 
construction and ship repair jobs 

The volunie of export tonnage its 
a steady improvement particularly 
United Kingdom. Work of gathering, sorting, 
and shinping a heavy pecan crop is favored 
by fair weather. and is affording employment 
in outlying districts. Railroads are expecting 
to handle between 300 and 400 carloads of 
satsumas for northern markets between now 
and the end of the month 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis According to the Indiana 
University, Bureau of Business Research, 90 
Indianapolis firms show a decline of 1.8 per 
cent in the number of employes in compari- 
son a month ago and a decline of 93 under 
a vear ago On a basis of May. 1929. the 
preliminary index stands at 75.4 which is the 
lowest since the beginning of the present de- 
pression. Out of 164.000 people usually gain- 
fully employed in Indianapolis, it is estimated 
that 40,000 are now unemployed According 
to city officials the total valuation of build- 
ing permits issued last week was $140,000 and 
for the same period last year $72.000 For 
the State as a whole, during the past 10 days 
there has been noted a considerable im- 

provement in business sentiment 


° 
Detroit 

The factory employment index was 
for the iast half of October compared 
41.1 for the first half of the month. 
Power consumption was 93 against 128 last 
year Activity in the tool and dye shops 
continues and all auto plants expect to move 
into the production of new models this 
month The usual Fall pick up in general 
business is slow, due to unusually warm 
weather during October 


(Surveys of conditions in other lo- 
calities issued by the Organization will 
be printed in full tert in the issue of 
Nov, 13.) 
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ero Education 
Called Vital to 


Business Future 





Dr. Julius Klein Urges Great 
Extension of Educational 
Facilities for Colored Per- 
sons as Need of Present 


(Continued from Page 2.] 
our "people, a wider familiarity with scien- 
tific business practice. 

Broader knowledge in this field would 
help immensely in tiding us over the diffi- 
culties of those distressful periods When 
the business cycle swoops downward—and 
(of even more importance) it would aid 
at least in the modification of such catas- 
trophes. . 








His Purchasing Power | 

Let us look at a few facts about the 
American’ Negro today as a business man 
and an economic being. We find, at the 
outset, that his purchases are of great 
importance and that the Negro market is, 
most emphatically, worth cultivating. Take 


* three of the great broad groups of stand- 


ard, essential commodities—groceries, first 
of all. It has been estimated that, every 
year, American Negroes spend for food 
the sum of $2,200,000,000. For clothing the 
; figure seems to be about $1,400,000,000— 
while for shoes it is $550,000,000. 
Enormous sums, surely! Negroes con- 
duct no less than 70,000 individual busi- 
ness enterprises in this country. We have | 
38 Negro banking institutions. There are} 
more than 60 insurance companies offi- 
cered by Negroes. Our Marketing Serv- 
ice Division at the Department of Com- 
merce has gathered data indicating that 
Negroes are engaged in the manufactur- 
ing of more than 60 different commodities, 
and that Negro retail merchants numbe! 
mage than 30,000, in 179 different lines 
From these facts it is apparent that the | 


Negro is splendidiy on “the upgrade, 
both as a business man and as a cus- 
tomer. The ambitions of the race have 


been kindled. New vistas have been opened 
The Negro has proven that, with oppor- 
tunity, he can achieve success in almost 
any business field. And he is eager to 
know how to fill his place effectively in 
any of the diverse spheres of industry 
and trade. In general, he earnestly de- 
sires to be equipped to meet the demands 
that may be made upon him for service 
i. the Nation and the age in which he 
ives. 
Education Creates Wants 
The future success of business in this 


country absolutely requires: an increasingly | 


high standard of intelligence in our citi- 
zens. And that means, most assuredly, a 
great extension of educatjonal 
for colored people. That will enrich the 
national life—and will yield a profit in 
dollars and cents. Education creates 
wants. And “satisfiable”’ wants form the 
basis of business. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
past president of the American Education 
Association, has put the situation very 
vividly, in saying: “There could be little, 
if any, business if it were not for educa- 
tion. The cave man feels no need of an 
electric refrigerator. But lift him up 

better him—inspire in him the first feeble 
spark of curiosity—send him to school 


When he emerges, he will want an ever- 
increasing number of things 
As he seeks to improve himself, the 
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facilities | 





marts of the business world will expand 
Most costly of all things in the world is 
ignorance.” These thoughts of Dr. Sutton 
are indeed accurate and timely The 
ignorant farmer uses few implements and 


those that he has are probably of an 
antiquated type. The ignorant city 
dweller cares for few modern conven- 


iences. But through education a striking 
transformation can be brought about. This 
is as true for the Negro as for any other 


group. 

Here is a fact most amply proven by 
statistics: The increase of wealth, pro- 
ductivity, and consuming capacity among 


Negroes has progressed in the same pro- 
portion as their educational advance- 
ment. Quite apart from the higher hu- 
man considerations, education of the Ne- 
gro pays by creating more wants and in- 
, creasing his purchasing powe! Plainly. 
then, it is the part of wisdom for our 
to give careful and per- 
thought to the Negro as a po- 
tential market—remembering always that 
the permanence and expansion of that 
market are in direct proportion to the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded that race 
Situation at Atlanta 

In the City of Atlanta, Negroes form 42 
per cent of the total population. But I 
find from a recent study that they buy 
only 21 per cent of the merchandise sold 
there. Other cities show similar figures 
There is a rather astonishing dispropor- 
tion between Negro numbers and Negro 
purchases. We perceive here a_ business 
gap that can be filled in part at least, a 
lack that can be supplied—and the spread 
of education among the race will con- 
tribute mightily to this end, to the ad- 
vantage of business everywhere. 

So much for the relation between gen- 


sistent 


eral education and the Negro market 
Now how about the question of specialized 
commercial training for Negro business 


men—the spreading of a knowledge of ef- 
fective business practice? Some exceed- 
ingly gratifving results are being achieved 
in this field 

Do you remember that highly-amusing 
colored show called “Shuffie Along”? The 
two star comedians were supposed to be 
running a grocery store The way they 
ran it was astounding, to say the least 
The wants of the customers meant noth- 
ing in their lives. Service was a minus 


quantity. The hired help had a way of 
helping themselves The wives of the 
proprietors were very fond of “business 
back-seat driving.’ There was candidly 
acknowledged ignorance on _ countless 
points. 

The antics of these misfit storekeepers 


made us laugh uproariously. But beneath 
it all there was a stratum of sober, 
thought-provoking truth. Because the re- 
cent investigations of the Commerce De- 
partment have amply proved that thou- 
sands of rétail stores in this country have 
been run in just such a “shuffle-along” 
fashion, by whites and Negroes alike 
Government's Campaign 

To remedy that condition, the 
States Government, the private research 
agencies, the organized business groups 
and many individual business men, have 
been putting in their “best licks.” Down 
in Louisville, Ky., we carried out an ex- 
tensive “clinic” on the ills of the grocery 
business in all its aspects. At the close 
of that survey a big conference was held 
to further the application of the things 
we had found out 

The secretary of the National Negro 
Business League attended that conference 
contributed suggestions, analyzed the re- 
sults in relation to his own people, and 
then proceeded to spread the mew busi- 
ness gospel in an educational and practi- 
cal way. He created the first unit of the 
Colored Merchants’ Association which now 
comprises more than 250 grocery stores | 
in 10 cities, owned and operated by Ne- 
groes 

Colored retailers in various parts of the 
country now have a much wider knowl- 
edge than formerly of such matters as 
store management, frequency of turnover 
cost of operation, and the many other 
elements that enter into profitable mer- 
chandising. I feel that a considerable part | 
of this new business education among 
Negroes may fairly be attributed to the 
activity of the small business section in 
the Department of Commerce, under the 
competent direction of Mr. James A. Jack- 
son. 

Manufacturers and transportation com- 
panies have profited from the dissemina- 
tion of these new ideas 

That is how education works out 
satisfying in itself—and it always 
its way. More ample educational 
ities for our colored fellow-citizens will 


United 


It is 
pays 
facil- 





prove an eminently worth-while invest- 
ment, from every conceivable business as 
well as social point of view. 





Sales by Manufacturers 
Of Cement Are Analyzed 


Three-fourths of the value of the sales 
by manufacturing plants engaged pri- 
marily in making cement are made to 
building supply dealers or distributors. 
Data collected for the Census of Distribu- 
tion show that of the total distributed 
sales by these plants in 1929, amounting 
to $255,604,000, 76.9 per cent, or $196,539,- 
000, was sold in this way. 

The total sales in 1929 by the plants 
included iu this industry amounted to 
$267,509,000. Eight plants reporting $11,- 
905,000 of this amount were unable to 
classify their sales according to types of 


purchasers. The percentages in this re- 
port are based on the $255,604,000 which 
was distributed by 166 manufacturing 
plants. Of this latter sum, 16.8 per cent, 
or $42,978,000 was sold to consumers, such 
as contractors, governments, railroads, etc. 

Manufacturing plants sold 6.3 per cent, 
or $16,087,000 worth of products to their 
own wholesale branches (‘silos or ware- 
houses). Th.s report does not show the 








“| protect my voice 
with LUCKIES” 


“It's that delightful taste after a cup of 
coffee that makes Luckies a hit with 
me. And naturally | protect my 
voice with Luckies. No harsh irritants 
for me...l reach for a Lucky instead. 
Congratulations on your im- 
proved Cellophane wrapper. I 


distribution of sales of these sales 


branches. 

Of the above sales, except sales to 
manufacturers’ own wholesale branches, 
$9,516,000 was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents selling agents, brokers, or 
commission houses. Twelve manufactur- 
ing plants sold through such agents, 6 of 
them selling their —— output in this 
way. 

This report shows the sales of the 174 
manufacturing plants, which are engaged 
primarily in making Portland cement, 
hydraulic, fireproof and slag cement, etc. 
__A Census of Manufacturers report giv- 
ing Statistics on production, wage earners, 
wages, etc., will be issued later by the 
Census Bureau.—Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. 


Post Office Department Sets 
Nov. 24 for Twine Bids 


Announcement was made at the Post | 
Office Department Nov. 11 that bids for | 


furnishing 1,360,000 pounds (34 carloads) 


of wrapping twine for use of the Depart- | 


ment for the six months’ period, com- 
mencing Jan. 1, next, will be opened at 
10 a. m. on Nov. 24, in the office of R. 


can open it.” 





Made of the finest tobaccos = 
The Cream of many Crops—LUCKY STRIKE 
alone offers the throat protection of the 
exclusive “TOASTING” Process which in- 
cludes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
=the process that expels certain harsh, 
biting irritants naturally present in every 
tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They're 


out— so they 


can't 





Who can forget Edmund Lowe as “Ser- 
geant Quirt" in “What Price Glory?” 
That mighty role made Eddie famous in 
filmland—and he's more than held his own 
inalongline of talkie triumphs. We hope you 
saw himin” The Spider.” And be sure to see 
him in the Fox thriller, “The Cisco Kid.” 


e2eae?se 


be in!” No wonder 


are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


against irritation—against cough 


Your Throat 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever 


Protection— 





S. Regar, Purchasing Agent, of the Post 
Office Department. 

Lask week, all bids for twine, which 
were limited to cotton twine, were re-| 
jected by Postmaster General Brown be- 
}cause he declared that “we can get a 
|Satisfactory twine at a materially lower 
price than was submitted.” The lowest 
bid for cotton twine came from the High- 
land Cordage Company, of Hickory, N. C. 
The firm agreed to furnish 
pounds of cotton twine at 10 and 45/100 
cents a pound. The Department, at pres- 
ent, is paying only 10 and % cents a 
pound for jute twine. 


Both cotton and jute twine manufac- 
turers under the new specifications will 
be given an opportunity by the Depart- 
ment to compete for the necessary amount 
of twine to run it for the six months be- 
ginning Jan. 1, next. 

The amount of twine to be purchased 
by the Department was increased by 60,- 
000 pounds because it will fill exactly 34 
oe by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 





Ontario Gold Mining 


Gold mining is stimulating business in | 
northern Ontario, Canada. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


LUCKIES 


Fresh 





TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE; 60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras; and 
Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes the news of tomorrow; every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 
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Religious Bodies Cooperating | 
In Move to Help Unemployed 





t'00000 | Viewed as an Important Factor in Community 


Programs for Relief of Distress 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


through the Council of Churches of Christ 
in America and also through the national 
boards of the Presbyterian, Baptist, United 
Bretheren, Southern Methodist, and Evan- 
gelical denominations, 

The Catholic churches have been given 
our message through the Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops. The Orthodox, Re- 
form, and Conservative branches of the 
Jewish religion have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the movement. 

In asking the cooperation of these 
groups, we have made the point, which 
can not be too often stressed, that no 




















}do everything in 


MOISTURE-PROOF 


CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tight—Ever Right 


The Unique Humidor Package 
Zip—And it’s open! 


See the new notched tab on the top of the 
package. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. 
Quick. Zip! That’s all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH!—what could be more modern than LUCKIES’ 
improved Humidor package—so easy to open! Ladies — 
the LUCKY TAB is~your finger nail protection. 


national fund is being raised, and that 
it is imperative for each community to 
take care of its own. We have asked 
that each congregation be advised of the 
facts of local need and that each church 
its, power to cooperate 
with other agencies engaged in unem- 
ployment relief work. Replies from pas- 
tors and church officials of each denomi- 
nation show that this program is being 


| carried out. 


Organizations of a religious nature, 


other than churches, also are cooperating 
actively. We have written to all of the 


Copr 


*Is Mr. Lowe's 
Statement Paid 





Grain Stocks Except Barley 
And Flax Higher for Week 


American grain stocks in store and 
afloat, excepting only barley and flax, 
were higher on Nov. 7 than they were 
a week before, but only wheat and corn 
holdings are higher than the 1930 figures, 
information made available Nov. 9 by 
the Department of Agriculture shows. 

The amounts of grain in store and 
afloat as revealed by departmental sta- 
tistics follows: _ 

Wheat, 244,096,000 bushels; corn, 8,- 
065,000 bushels; oats, 18,898,000 bushels; 
rye, 10,436,000 bushels; barley, 7,220,000 
bushels; flax, 1,844,000 bushels. 





3,200 lodges of the Knights of Columbus 
and to the local branches of the Y. M. C. 
A., Y. W. C. A.. and Y. M. H. A. Replies 
from many of the State and local offices 
give assurance that these organizations, 
aor their boards and through indi- 
vidual members, will be very active in 
furthering the relief movement. 

This united effort, wherein each local 


religious unit joins the relief work in its 
own community, should go a long way 
in solving this Winter’s problems. 








For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Mr. Lowe to 
make the above state- 
ment. Mr. Lowe has been a 
smoker of LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarettes for 6 years. We 
hope the publicity here- 
with given will be as bene- 
ficial to him and to Fox, 
his producers, as his en- 
dorsement of LUCKIES is 
to you and to us. 

















1931. The American Tobsceo Co. 
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Figs for Export 
Are Held Free of 


Federal Seizure 


ee | 
Exception Created by Act 
Held Applicable Though 
Fruit Was Unfit for Food 
Without More Processing 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
UNITED STATES 


ms 

Catz AMERICAN COMPANY, INC., ETC. | 

Circuit Court of Appes’s. Ninth Circuit. 
0. . 

eal from the District Court of the 

Anprited States for the Northern District 
of California. 

Gro. J. HATFIELD, U, S. Attorney, and WIL- 
LiaM A. O'BRIEN, Assistant U. 8. Attor- 
ney, for appellant; NORMAN A. EISNER 

appellee. ; 

Before WILBUR and SawTELLe, Circuit 
Judges and James, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 


Nov. 2, 1931 


JaMES, District Judge.— Appellant | 
brought its libel in the District Court 
seeking a decree condemning approxi- 
mately 2,000 sacks of “cull” dried figs 
which were found at the dock in San 
Francisco ready to be loaded aboard ship, 
with initial destination Trieste, Italy. It 
was charged in the libel that the ship- 
ment consisted partly of “filthy, decom- 
posed or putrid vegetable matter : and was 
subject to seizure under the Food and 
Drugs Act. 

The answer of appellee admitted that 
the figs were “culls” and that without 
further segregation or processing they 
were not fit to be used as food. It was 
further alleged in the answer that the 
figs had actually been placed in transit, 
consigned to a buyer in Austria. 


Conditions of Shipment 


Trial was had and there was no con- 
flict in the evidence as to matters ma- 
terial to the issues. In brief, appellee, a 
dealer in dried figs, had prepared the 
fruit to meet an order for that particular 
kind and quality of figs, the order being 
received from an Austrian manufacturer 
who processed like fruit to make a coffee 
flavoring. The figs were wormy in part. 
Appellee had made shipments of many, 
tons of the same kind of figs to the same) 
buyer during the preceding four years. | 
The District Court found that the facts, | 
under the law a to, did not show | 
a cause for the decree demanded. This 
decision, we believe, was right. 

The Food and Drugs Act (21 U.S. C, A.,| 
Sections 1 to 25) contains many provisions | 
respecting adulteration and misbranding | 
of articles of food and drugs, and the 
shipment of the same in interstate com- 
merce. Section 2 forbids the introduction | 
into any State or territory from another | 
State or territory, or from a foreign coun- | 
try, or the shipment to a foreign coun- 
try, of any article of food or drugs adul- 
terated or misbranded within the meaning 
of the law. 


Provision of Statute 


This section provides that the offender 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and sub- | 
— to a fine for the first offense and | 

e or impfisonment, or both, for a sub-| 
sequent offense. The concluding portion 
of the section reads as follows: 

No article shall be deemed misbranded 
or adulterated within the provisions of said 
sections when intended for export to any 
foreign country and prepared or packed ac- 
cording to the specifications or directions of 
the foreign purchaser when no substance is 

used in the preparation or packing thereof 
in conflict with the laws of the foreign 
country to which said article is intended 
to be shipped; but if said article shall be 
in fact sold or offered for sale for domestic 
use or consumption, then this proviso shall 
not exempt said article from the operation 
of any of the other provisions of the sec- 
tions hereinnefore enumerated. 

Section 8 provides that: 

For the purposes of Sections 1 to 15, in- 
clusive of this title, an article shall be 
deemed to be adulterated: * * * Sixth 
If it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, 
decomposed or putrid animal or vegebtale 
substance, * * * 


Definition of Terms 

Section 8, in the part quoted, furnishes 
the definition of an “adulterated” article | 
of food. The exception is, as is specified | 
in that portion of section 2 quoted, that | 
articles of food shall not be deemed| 
“adulterated” when intended for export 
to a foreign country and prepared or 
packed according to directions of the for- 
eign purchaser and where no substance is 
used in the preparation or packing which 
is in conflict with the laws of the country 
to which the article is intended to be 
shipped. 

Construed together, these provisions 
seem intended to allow the shipment ‘to a 
foreign country of products which are not 
up to the requirements imposed upon in- 
terstate shipments where the foreign pur- 
chaser has ordered the precise kind and | 
quality, which the exporter designs to} 
send to him, so long as the law of the} 
country to which they are belng sent does | 
not impose similar restrictions as to sub- | 
stances “used in the preparation or pack- 
ing thereof." The words “prepared or 
packed” should be held to mean any con- 
dition or grade of the merchandise, in- 
cluding any deteriorated. state of the | 
goods, considering the class to which they | 
belong. The law thus interpreted, (and | 
we feel that the language used is fairly | 
expressive to the intent indicated) the li- | 
bel did not show that the merchandise 
seized was subject to forfeiture. 

The certificate introduced by _ appel-| 
lant in the trial court, showing the pro- 
visions of an Austrian law as prohibiting | 
certain impure materials being used in 
coffee admixtures and coffee substitutes, | 
could not have the effect to put the} 
shipper here out of the excepted class, as | 
showing that he had used a substance in 
the preparation and packing of the fruit | 
“in conflict with the laws of the country 
to which the article is intended to be 
shipped.” ‘Section 2 above cited.) The 
manufacturer, upon receiving the figs, 
might well free them from all deleterious 
matter before converting them inlo coffee 
flavoring, or he might divert them to 
other proper uses if they were unfit for 
such purpose. In the absence of evidence | 
to the contrary, it will be assumed that he 
will comply with the law of Austria. | 

The decree is affirmed. 


(The dissenting opinion of Judge 
Sawtelle in this case will be printed 
in full text in the issue,of Nov. 13.) 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


November 11, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 

land, Finis J. Garett, and Irvine L. Len- 
root. 

C. E. Lusby, Ralph F. Miller, George T. 
Craig, Ernest A. Faller Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Joseph Shea, New York, 
were admitted to practice. 

Patent 

Nos. 2816 and 2817 Allen Charles Wilcox 
vy. Edward Danner, and Edward Danner y. 
Allen Charles Wilcox. Glass-drawing method 
and apparatus Argued by Mr. Charles B 
Belknap, for Wilcox, and by Mr. Charles W 
Owen, for Danner 

No. 2821 Ex parte Rupert E. Rundell. Im- 
provement in machine for crimping plastic 
caps on bottles Argued by Mr. George S 
Hastings, for, appellant, and by Mr. Howard 
8S. Miller. for the Patent Office 
~ Nos. 2822 and 2823. Ex parte Daniel Gray 
Richard O. Bailey, and William 8S. Murray 
Improvement in metal alloys and process of 
producing the same. Argued by Mr. James J 
Kennedy, for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 
8S. Miller, for the Patent Office 

No. 2843. Ex parte Lewis C. Marshall. 
rovement in piston ring, etc Argued by 

r. H. T. Gammons, for appellant, and by| 
Mr. Howard &. Miller, for the Patent Office. 


Im- 


International-Great 


Eli Strouse. 
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Rights of Parties in Trade Mark Suit 


Fixed in Infringement Accounting 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 11 
E, Michna. Docket No. 20820. _p 


(1) Separate Property—Taxes: 
Where the husband acquired title to 
property in Texas and paid part of 
the purchase price prior to his mar- 
riage, tne fact that some of the pur- 
chase price was paid from com- 
munity property or separate estate of 
the wife after marriage does not con- 
vert the property into community 
property, but it remains the separate 
estate of the husband. 

(2) Oil royaities received by the pe- 
tioner in the taxable year from such 
property constitute his separate in- 
come and the Commissioner did not 
err in taxing the whole of such in- 
come to the husband instead of di- 
viding such income on the community 
property basis and taxing one-half 
thereof to the husband and one-half 
to the wife. John O'Neil, 16 B. T. A. 
614; W. P. Ferguson, 20 B. T. A. 130, 
affirmed on this point 45 Fed, (2d) 
673, followed. 


Company. Docket No, 25520. 


1. In 1920, the Een transferor 
was awarded additional compensation 
for the use of its Pe during 
the period of Federal control and ac- 
crued such additional compensation 
upon its books of account as income 
for 1920. Held, that the additional 
compensation received was taxable 
ratably over the period of Federal 
control. 

2. In 1920, the petitioner's transferor 
received additional compensation for 
pele: ep United States mail dur- 
ing the years 1916 and 1917 and ac- 
crued such income upon its books of 
account in 1920. The payment was 
made pursuant to a report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rendered 
Dec. 23, 1919, which set out the basis 
on which the petitioner and _ other 
roads were entitled to additional com- 
pensation for transporting mail. Such 
additional compensation was never 
returned as income for the years 1916 
and 1917. Held, that the amount con- 
stituted taxable income of the _ pe- 
titioner for the year 1920. Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad Company et 
al., 22 B. T. A. 233, overruled. 

3. The respondent disallowed the 
deduction from the petitioner’s main- 
tenance expenses of 1920 of $126,271.38 
upon the ground that in the lump- 
sum settlement made by the Director 
General of Railroads with the pe- 
titioner it was allowed that amount 
for undermaintenance during the pe- 
riod of Federal control. The petitioner 
offered no evidence that undermainte- 
nance during the period of Federal 
control was not made good by main- 
tenance exependitures to its properties 
in 1920. Held, in the absence of evi- 
dence that the undermaintenance ex- 
penditures in 1920, the action of the 
respondent in disallowing the deduc- 
tion of $126,271.38 is sustained. Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, 17 B. T. A. 1135, followed. 

4. The petitioner's properties dur- 
ing the year 1920 were operated by a 
receiver. Held, that the receiver is 
not liable to excess-profits tax upon 
the income for 1920. 


Docket No. 36273. 


Where an officer or stockholder of 
a corporation sustains a loss upon his 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Northern Railroad | 


Recovery of Profits by Manufacturer Who Granted Selling 
Rights Restricted by Court; Denied Privilege of Bringing in 
Assignee as Party in Interest 


Cincinnati, Ouro, | Schnabel was not a party to this suit and | 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS Co. 
. v. 
| Socjete ENFANTS GOMBAULT ET CIE, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
| Nos, 5569-70. 
| Anpest from the District Court of the 
| nited States for the Northern District 
| of Ohio. d 
|Before Denison, Moorman and Hicks, 
| Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 8, 1931 


Circuit , Judge.—We herein 
designate as plaintiff the Gombault Com- 
|pany, plaintiff below, and as defendant 
|the Lawrence-Williams Company, defend- 
jant below. Upon a former appeal, reported 
}in 22 Fed. (2d), 512, we held that’ the 
trade mark rights involved belonged to 
plaintiff, and affirmed an_ interlocutory 
decree for injunction and_ accounting. 
| Thereafter the master ascertained and re- 
}ported the profits which defendant had 
made, the report was confirmed, and a 
| decree entered for the recovery of the 
| profits so found. This appeal follows. 
Upon this record there appears an im- 
oo fact which was not shown by the 
|former record. ‘The contract relations be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant terminated 
|Feb. 18, 1925. On May 26, 1925, plaintiff 
entered into a new contract with Schnabel, 
by which the latter received and assumed 
|practically the same status and rights 
which defendant had held under the old 
contract—that is, Schnabel became the 
exclusive representative of plaintiff in the 
United States and Canada, and was the 
exclusive distributor of the trade-marked 
product. 

| Plaintiff manufactured this product in 
| France under a secret formula and fur- 


DENISON, 


;nished it to Schnabel at a stated price. | 


| Plaintiff could sell to no one else and 


| SchnabeY could procure it from no one} 


;else. The entire business of selling in 
the United States and Canada belonged 
{to Schnabel, and was under his exclusive 


|control. He had the exclusive right to use | 


the trade mark in question, and not even 
| plaintiff could have made a sale or used 
its trade mark in this country, excepting 
jas the business was done through 
| Schnabel. By anaiogy to patent contracts, 
| Schnabel became exclusive licensee to use 


and sell, while plaintiff retained the ex- | 


|clusive right to make. 


Objections of Plaintiff 
(On Liability for Profits 


There was therefore a period of only 
about three months within which plaintiff 
had the unincumbered title to the trade 
mark, and had whatever rights flowed 
there from under these circumstances. It 
also became a part of the situation that, 
before this suit was commenced (September. 
1925), plaintiff had conveyed to Schnabel 
certain interests in the trade mark rights. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT—Seizures—Figs about to be shipped to foreign coun- 
try—Application of exception as to goods intended for export—Presumption that 
foreign importer will comply with laws of country— 

Sacks of “cull” dried figs, which were wormy in part and were not fit to be used 
as food without further segregation or processing, were not subject to seizure under 
the Food and Drugs Act while at a dock ready to be loaded aboard a ship for trans- 
portation to Europe, since the figs, although decayed food in its natural condition, 
came within the exception contained in section 2 of the act which provides that no 
article shall be deemed “adulterated” within the meaning of the act “when intended 
for export to any foreign country and prepared or packed according to the specifica- 
tion or directions of the foreign purchaser when no substance is used in the prepara- 
tion or packing thereof in conflict with the laws of thé foreign country to which 
said article is intended to be shipped,” in view of section 8 which provides that an 
article consisting “in whole or in part of a filthy decomposed or putrid animal or 


vegetable substance” shall be deemed to be “adulterated”; 


the fact that the law of 


the country to which the figs were to be shipped prohibited the use of certain impure 
materials in coffee mixture and coffee substitutes did not warrant the seizure of the 
figs on the theory that they were to be so used, since in the absense of evidence to 
the contrary it will be assumed that the foreign importer will comply with the 


foreign laws.—United States v. Catz American Co., Inc., etc. 


Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 9.)—6 U. 8S. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Pleading and practice in courts— 

Order to master for accounting is interlocutory merely and the right to consider 
or reconsider all questions upon the coming in of the master's report is necessarily 
reserved to court, it making no difference whejher reservation was express or not; 


on master’s report, court may reconsider and 


etermine whether plaintiff has such 


title to trade mark as to warrant award of profits to it—Lawrence-Williams Co. v. 


Societe Enfants Gombault Et Cie. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931. 


TRADE MARKS—Appeals—Pleading and practice— 

Circuit court of appeals has power upon a second appeal (e. g., after master’s re- 
port on accounting for profits) to review and revise conclusion reached upon first 
appeal, and, although first opinion becomes law of case for\court below, it does 
not in strictest sense have that character in appellate court, although such re- 
view and changes of opinion will occur only in exceptional cases.—Lawrence- 


Williams Co, v. Societe Enfants Gombault Et Cie. 


2078, Nov, 12, 1931. 


TRADE MARKS—General principles—. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—-6 U. S. Daily, 


Patent monopoly is property in itself, it is in gross and it is not appurtenant to 
anything; trade mark, on the other hand, has no existence in gross, it is col- 
lateral and appurtenant to carrying on of particular business, and it endures with- 
out time limitation so long as the business does, but disappears on discontinuance 


of the business.—Lawrence-Williams Co. v. Societe Enfants Gombaylt Et Cie. 
C. A. 6.)—6 U.S. Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931. 


TRADE MARKS—Title—Accounting— 


(C, 


Manufacturer who retained right to make and,supply goods bearing trade mark 
but assigned to S exclusive right to sell goods and use trade mark in United States 


and Canada necessarily gave S right to recover profits 


(above manufacturer’s 


price to S) arising after assignment, because distributor's profits to be derived from 
using trade mark belong equitably to S, and it is S, not manufacturer, who would 
have realized them but for the infringement,—Lawrence-Williams Co. v. Societe 


Enfants Gombault Et Cie. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—6 U.S, Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931, 
TRADE MARKS—Profits—Accounting— 


Defendant knew all the facts and under mistaken view of the law claimed trade 
mark for itself; its use of the mark was deliberate; under such circumstances the 


turning over to plaintiff of the actual 
claim of good faith. 


profits received is justified, irrespective of 


Lawrence-Williams Co. v. Societe Enfants Gombault Et Cie. 


(C. C. A, 6.)—6 U.S. Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931, 


TRADE MARKS—Pleading and practice in courts— 


After motion suggesting absence 


of 


assignee as necessary party, plaintiff- 


manufacturer elected to proceed on its own account and claim profits for itself; 
it may not now, after accounting, bring in assignee as party in interest —Lawrence- 


Williams Co. v. 
2078, Nov. 12, 1931. 


Societe Enfants Gombault Et Cie. 


(Cc. C. A, 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


TRADE MARKS—Accounting—Interest on capital— 
Where entire invested capital of defendant was used in unitary business which 
produced the profits, interest on capital should be allowed as an expense of opera- 


tion.—Lawrence-Williams Co. v. Societe Enfants Gombault Et Cie. 


U. S. Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931. 


TRADE MARKS—Accounting— 


(C, C. A. 6.)—6 


Plaintiff, assignor of right to sell trade-marked goods, who retained right to 
manufacture and supply assignee, may recover against defendant infringer dam- 
ages it sustained by loss of sale to defendant to the extent measured by defendant’s 
manufacture, and so plaintiff's damages are the profits it would have made.— 


Lawrence-Williams Co, vy. Societe Enfants Gombault Et Cie. 


Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931. 


(Cc. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. 


TRADE MARKS—Accounting—Period of accounting— 
Where bill complained of infringement beginning February, 1925, and, later, it 
was suggested there was prior infringement but no amendment was made to bill, 


accounting was limited to February, 1925.—Lawrence-Williams Co. v 


fants Gombault Et Cie. 


. Societe En- 


(C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2078, Nov. 12, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
ESTATE TAX—Transfers in contemplation of death—Transfers made less than 
two years before death—Presumptions— 

The conclusive presumption provision of section 302(c) of the 1926 Act, which 
requires inclusion in gross estate of transfers made within two years of death with- 
out consideration, even though such transfers are not shown to have been in con- 
templation of death or intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 


after death, is unconstitutional.—White v. Hall. 


Nov. 12, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 1.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2078, 


is not a resident of the. district. 


After our former decision was an-| 
nounced, defendant filed a petition for 
rehearing, setting up the fact of the con- | 
veyance to Schnabel and his interest, mak 
ing some excuse for not earlier raising 
the question, and a, that our opinion 
jbe withdrawn and the bill ordered to be 
Gismissed because Schnabel was a neces- | 


=| 


sary party. We treated this as merely a 
belated raising of the paar of, parties | 
(and, for that reason, denied it. Shortly | 
| thereafter, defendant applied to the mas- 
ter to discontinue the accounting pro- 
ym ar for profits, upon the ground that 

Schnabel was the only one entitled to re- 
cover these profits. 

The master held that it was not within 
his province to pass upon such question, 
but that it was his duty to make full re- 
port and leave any such question for the} 
court. One of the defenadnt’s exceptions 
to the master’s report was that “the profits 
of the defendant under the circumstances 
of this case are not recoverable.” Passing 
upon the master’s report the district judge 
did not specifically consider the effect 
of the outstanding Schnabel interest, but 
thought that the general liability for all 
profits was established by the former 
decrees. 

Plaintiff now makes two objections to| 
;the present consideration of the uestion } 
whether defendant was generally liable to} 
plaintiff for profits. The first is that the | 
court below, in the order of reference which 
directed the accounting, did not reserve | 
until the coming in of the master’s re- | 
|port the consideration of whether a gen- | 
|eral liability for profits existed. Upon this | 
| point counsel differ in their construction | 
tof the language of the trial judge in his | 
|opinion and order thereon; but we do not | 
see that their difference is material. 

The order of reference was interlocu- 
tory; the right to consider or reconsider 
all questions upon the coming in of the 
| Master’s report, was necessarily reserved 
to the court; it makes no difference | 
whether the reservation was express. 

The next point is that, the defendant’s 
liability for profits having been adjudi- 
cated by this court on the former appeal, 
it is no topen for review on the present 
appeal. Since the decision in Messenger 
v. Anderson, 225 U. S., 436, 444, we have 
frequently had occasion to say that we 
have the power, upon a second appeal, to 
review and revise a conclusion reached 
upon the first appeal, and that, —_ 
the first opinion becomes the law of the 
case for the court below, it does not in 
; the strictest sense have that character in | 
'this court—although such review and 
change of opinion will occur only in very | 
exceptional cases. (See Chesapeake Co, Vv. 
M’Kell, 209 Fed., 514.) 


Interpretation of Decree 
Regarding Accounting 


We have no particular occasion here to | 
apply this principle, because we do not 
|regard our former opinion as intended to 
decide, or as effective to decide, the ques- | 
| tion now made. It is true that the decree | 
| below had, in customary formula, directed 
an accounting of profits and damages, and 
| that we affirmed this decree; but we find 
no adjudication that any particular money 
or class of money received by defendant 
did constitute recoverable profits. 

We interpret the decree as intended to) 
mean that there should be an accounting 
of profits which the defendant had re-| 
ceived and that there should be recovery 
of whatever profits, whether the whole or 
| part of those received by defendant, which, | 
under the applicable rules of equity, ought 
|to be treated as having been earned for 
and as belonging to the plaintiff. Plainly 
this might or might not reach all or any | 
of the actual profits which defendant had 
received in the general subject matter, | 
when and after their character was ascer- 
tained, and the necessary basis for award- | 
ing judgment was seen. 

hough the assignments of error com 
plained generally of the order to account 
for profits and damages, the were of | 





that defendant’s actual profits were of 
the character which they now turn out} 
to be and were therefore not recoverable, | 
| was not presented in brief or oral’ argu- | 
|ment, or considered in our opinion. It is | 
not foreclosed against our present exami- 
| nation. | 

These two objections being insufficient, | 
we come to the controlling question, 
whether these particular profits are recov- 
erable by the plaintiff. Plaintiff relies 
upon the principles which in patent cases 
support the rule that the profits derived 
from selling a patented article equitably 
belong to the owner of the patent. Some 
decisions indicate just as broad a rule as 
| to technical trade marks. 


| Principles on Nature 
\Of Trade Marks 


The analogy does not seem complete. | 
A patent monopoly is property in itself. 
/It is in gross. It is not appurtenant to 
janything. A trade mark, on the other | 
{hand, has no existence in gross, It is 
|collateral and appurtenant to the®carry- 
jing on of a particular business. It en- 
j}dures without time limitation so long as 
| the business does; it disappears upon the 
discontinuance of the business. These 
trade-mark principles are elementary, but 
}in late years they have been extended and | 
emphatically ee by the Supreme | 
Court in the Hanover Milling Company 
case, 240 U. S., 403, and the Rectamus 
case, 248 U. S., 90. | 

These cases hold that although a plain- 
tiff has duly adopted a proper trade mark 
and is carrying on (interstate) business | 
under it, yet if he has not occupied with | 
his business a certain part of the terri- | 
torial field (or, at least. if he has unrea- 
sonably delayed so to do) a defendant may 
adopt the same trade mark in that un- 
occupied territory and acquire at least 
an efficient defensive right. Accordingly, 
|it is not. entirely clear why a_ plaintiff | 
trade-mark owner, who has not yet es- | 
tablished his mark or his business in a | 
certain territory, and as to whom there is | 
|therefore no natural inference that he 
would have made the sales if defendant 
|/had not, can be entitled to recover de- | 
|fendant’s profits in that territory; but 
that is unnecessary broadly to decide, 
because we have here, after May 26, 1925, 
a case where plaintiff has distinctly parted 
with any such right. 

The grant to Schnabel of the exclu-| 
| sive right to use the trade marks in the 
|United States and Canada necessarily 
carried to Schnabel the right to recover | 
the profits (above plaintiff's price to 
Schnabel) arising after that date, because | 
these distributor’s profits to be derived 
from using the trade mark in this coun- | 
try equitably belong to Schnabel, and it) 
is Schnabel, not the plaintiff, who would 
have realized them if it had not been ot 





the infringement. 

The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company | 
|case (240 U. S., 251) is relied upon as es- 
|tablishing the invariable liability to the| 
trade-mark owner for the infringer’s | 
profits. The opinion does not stress the | 
|collateral and appurtenant character of | 
the trade-mark rights ‘Note No, 1) it in- | 
dicates, rather—though it does not ex- 
|pressly declare—an absolute right to re- | 
cover the infringer’s profits regardless of | 
| the extent of the plaintiff's business.“ An 
examination of the record and briefs 
shows that there were parts of 
the country—practically whole States— 
in which plaintiff, its business and _ its 
trade mark, were unknown, and yet plain- 
tiff was permitted to recover defendant's 
profits in these regions. The principle 


Although in the same volume and written 

} by the same justice as the Hanover opinion 

2And in the absence of any conflict of owner- 
ship in the same trade mark. 


. 


}and 


|tinued this use 


| troversy. 


| had not been making its own. 


|own, and so 


seems to be that as to territory unreached 
by plaintiff’s trade ‘Note No. 2) it may be 
inferred that there was a latent demand 
for 
tually have supplied, exce ; 
fringement, and hence it has sufficient 


| equitable right to the infringer’s profits. | 


Contention Regarding 
Profit From Infringement 


No application of this principle can | 
reach ‘the situation where the general | 


trade mark owner has transferred to an- 
other those rights from the exercise of 
which the profits arose. 


Another contention, as to profits, is that | 


profits for trade mark infringement should 
be given only where the infringement 
has been willful; that this infringement 


| was under a good faith claim of right; | 


therefore that there should be no 
profits until our final decree, or at least 
until the decrée of the district court. We 
do not understand upon what theory the 
profits should be so confined, and do not 
get anything satisfactory to that effect 
out of the authorities cited. 

However, the case does not sufficiently 
show that the infringement was not will- 
ful. Defendant knew all the facts and, 
under a mistaken view of the law, claimed 
the trade mark for itself. Its use of the 
mark was deliberate. The situation is 
about the same as where a defendant in- 
fringes a patent under the advice of 
counsel that it is invalid. Such infringe- 
treble damages, but we think it does jus- 
tify turning over to the patentee the ac- 
tual profits received. 


The strongest argument presented along | 
this line for defendant, is that during | 


most of this accounting period ‘but not 
during the three months of February- 
— the plaintiff, through Schnabel, was 
uilty of unfair competition in using de- 
endant’s packages. When Schnabel ton- 
after cross-injunction 
against plaintiff, plaintiff escaped con- 
tempt proceedings by disclaiming respon- 
sibility for Schnabel; and yet, the claim 
is that during the accounting _ period, 
plaintiff acquiesced in and profited by 
Schnabel’s. infringement of defendant’s 


| rights, so that plaintiff ought not to have, 


in equity, any accounting 
against defendant. This is quite force- 
ful; but it may be passed without de- 
cision, as we do not allow profits except 


of profits, 


for the three months—a period to which 


this defense does not apply. 
Time for Recovery 
Of Profits Discussed 


It seems clear enough that for the rea- 
son stated the plaintiff has no right to 


} recover profits accruing after May, 1925. 


Nor are we inclined to permit any amend- 
ment which would bring in Schnabel as 
a party-plaintiff and permit him to re- 
cover for the period covered by this con- 
The necessity that he should 
be a party was directly brought to plain- 
tiff's attention upon the motion for re- 
hearing in this court and at the begin- 
ning of the proceedings before the 
master. 

Plaintiff deliberately elected to proceed 


;On its own account and claim the profits 


for itself, and not treat Schnabel 
party in interest. We see no reason for 
not holding _ plaintiff to this 
(Birdsell v. Shaliol, 112 U. S., 485, 487.) 
It may be that Schnabel could not now 
put in a claim for profits in an independ- 


as a 


;ent suit to be brought by him, reached | 


back for six years. On the other hand 
his (probable) acquiescence in plaintiff's 
claim of right to these same profits might 
bar Schnabel from any such present 
claim. 

The three months period from Febru- 
ary to May, 1925, seems to be fairly 
within the ruling in the Hamilton-Brown 
case. Plaintiff was not carrying on its 
business itself, so that it would probably 
not have made these profits; but it had 


- | the right to do so, and itself make the| 


sales which its trade mark promoted. Its 
position was essentially the same as that 
of the Wolf Company with reference to 
pow ae which its business did not then 
reach. 


Plaintiff's Damages 
Given Consideration 


The master’s report does not segregate 
this three months period, and with one 


;exception the criticisms made upon the 


whole accounting when restricted to this 


three months period, are not of enough! 


importance to justify discussion. The ex- 
ception is as to interest on capital. Un- 
der the facts interest showld be allowed 
as an expense of operation. The entire 


| invested capital was used in the unitary 
| business which produced the profits. 


Sea- 
bury v. Am Ende, 152 . S. S61; Fox 
*. v. Underwood, 6 C. C. A., 287 Fed. 447, 
2.) 
_In addition to profits for this short pe- 
riod, the true measure of plaintiff's re- 
covery is the damages which it suffered. 
It should be inferred—though the infer- 
ence 1s more or less arbitrary—that dur- 
ing this infringing period, defendant would 
have sold plaintiff's article if defendant 
1 It would 
follow that plaintiff lost the sales of its 
product to defendant to the extent meas- 
ured by defendant’s manufacture of its 
laintiff’s damages are the 
profits which it would have made. 
Plaintiff should not recover either dam- 
ages or profits extending back of Febru- 
ary, 1925. It might have that 
right, if, in fact, prior to that date, de- 


fendant had been filling part of its orders | 


with its own manufacture; but the bill is 
drawn upon the theory that the infringe- 


CURREN 
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gy eel goods which jf would even- | 
y for the in-| 


election. | 
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Illinois Defends 


Franchise Tax Act 


\Files Supreme Court Brief in 


| St. Louis, Southwestern | 
Railway Case 
| —_ | 

The brief of the Secretary of State of 
|Illinois has been filed in the Supreme 
Court ot the United States in the case en- 
titled Stratton v. St. Louis, Southwestern 
Railway Co., No. 178. | 

The Illinois minimum franchise tax | 
based upon the entire issued capital stock 
ol toreign corporations in constitutional, 
the brier contends. The principle of a 
graduated fee or franchise tax with a 
reasonable maximum limit has been re- 
peatedly approved by the Supreme Court, | 
}it asserts, and the statute does not im- 
pose an unlawful burden upon the inter- 
state commerce of appellee. 

The statutory court in holding the law | 
invalid, misconceived the nature of the 
Cudahy case, the briet says. That case 
|involved a Washington statute which “re- 
quired the tax to be computed upon the | 
entire authorized capital stock, regardless 
of the fact that less than two-thirds of 
such stock had_ been issued.” , 

“Under the Illinois statute,” the brief 
says, “only the issued stock is considered 
in determining the minimum fee which 
should be assessed for the privilege granted 
by the State.” 


Action on Taxation 
At This Session of | 
Congress Opposed 


Senator Harrison Asserts 
Nation’s Fiscal Stability 
Will Permit Further Bond 
Sales to Balance Budget 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
the wheels of industry, crashed values, 
and wrecked confidence. 

It is up to the statesmanship and the 
force of public opinion to effect a change 
whether it is to be attained through world 
economic conference, the adoption of ye- 
ciprocal trade agreements, or the rational 
revision of the tariff rates. 

In the present condition of things it 
is a most inopportune time to add greater 
burdens upon the already stooped shoul- 
ders of the American taxpayer. I am not 
in favor of even considering the tax ques- 
tion during the coming Congress. Cer- 
tainly I am opposed to a sales tax which 
is based upon no principle of ability to 

ay, and the nuisance tax from 
|for 10 years my associates and I in the 
Congress have been battling to rid the 
country. 

Let me serve notice upon those who 
in high authority are suggesting increased 
taxes, that if the Congress is confronted 
with the task, the increase will be made, | 
and made upon those best able to pay—! 
income in the higher brackets. What the 
statesmanship of today should be con- 
sidering and to Which they should apply | 
their hands is the adoption of such poli- 
cies as will restore confidence and start 
again the wheels of commerce and in- 
dustry. 





| 
Suggests More Bonds 

Tax discussion and threatened tax in- 
creases can not possibly at this time give 
|} encouragement to business. It will cause 
it to become more timid, check legitimate 
|investments and perhaps be an influence 
in the prolongation of our economic con- 
fusion. Even though the Government is 
now facing a deficit, the budget can be 
balanced by the issuance of additional 
bonds. Our fiscal structure is sufficiently 
sound to invite such a policy. . 

A litte more than a decade ago it was 
the unanimous judgment of the Congress 
and those who directed the Government 
that 32 years would be a reasonable time 
in which to retire the public debt. Our} 
sinking fund requirements and our whole 
revenue system have been built around 
that idea. The Government should 
never exact from the taxpayer more than 
is required for the economic administra- 
tion of the Government and proper pro- 


public debt. 


| by year, exacted from $250,000,000 to 
$900,000,000 annually more than was re-| 
quired for that purpose. These large 
surpluses have been yearly applied to the 
retirement of the national debt. Until 
| two years ago we were six years ahead 
of our program of debt retirement. That 
business may catch up, that our’ eco- 
nomic conditions may again become nor- 
mal, we can at this time, with the least 
burden upon the American people, bal- 
ance the budget by issuing additional 
bonds. 

Of course, if present conditions con- 
tinue, then a tax revision program must | 
be adopted, providing for additional | 
taxes. But I am not pessimistic enough 
to believe that present conditions will be 
continued through the years. It is for 
these reasons that I am opposed to in- 
creased taxes at this time. 


ment began only in February, 
there is no complaint 
pened before that datg. 
It there was afterwards a discovery of 
earlier wrongs, there should have been 
an amendment to the bill. There is in 
the record no proof that there was an in- 
fringement before this date, but only a 
statement by the plaintiff before the Mas- 
ter that it had reason to believe there was 
such earlier infringement. Upon this | 
showing, the Master and Judge Jones 
property declined to go back of 1925. 
| The decree is reversed and the case re- 
|manded for an accounting of damages and 
profits in accordance herewith. 


T LAW 


2 1925, and 
as to wnat hap- 


» 


Latest Decisions of Feceral anc! State Courts 


FIXTURES—Trade fixtures—Gasoline pumps attached to commercial garage build- 
ing—Rights of mortgagee under mortgage on building— 

Gasoline pumps which had been attached to a building being used as a com- 
mercial garage and a tire repair shop for use in such business, but which were 
owned by oil companies, were not covered by a mortgage on the building on the 


theory that they were fixtures, 


1931. 


Frost v. Schinkel et al.; Suchan v. Haldeman; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27641, Oct. 29 


FIXTURES—Trade fixtures—Machinery and equipment in commercial garage and 


automobile repair shop—Coverage by real 


estate mortgage—Rights as between owner 


and mortgagee—Rights as between owner’s lessee and mortgagee— 

Machinery and equipment in a commercial garage and tire repair shop which 
were annexed to the building and were used by the owner of the building in the 
operation of the garage business constituted fixtures and as such were covered by 
the owner’s real estate mortgage, although such mortgage described the building 
merely and not the machinery and the equipment, and although the machinery 
and equipment could be removed without injury to the building; other machinery 
and equipment which were installed. by the owner's lessee in his operationf of the 


garage business after the purchase 
fixtures covered by such mortgage unless 
to the building. 

1931. 


FIXTURES—Trade fixtures—Machinery 


building but connected with machinery and equipment which 
tached—Rights as between owner and real estate mortgagee— 


thereof 


from the owner did not constitute 
they could not be detached without injury 


Frost v, Schinkel et al.; Suchan v. Haldeman; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27641, Oct. 29, 


and equipment—Lathe not attached to 
is physically at- 


A 1,400-pound lathe which was used by the owner of a building in the operation 
of an automobile repair shop therein and which was not attached to the building 


but was connected to a shaft for power 


was a part of the realty as between the 


owner and his mortgagee under a mortgage describing merely the realty and not 


the machinery and equipment, since pa 


rts of property which are not physically 


attached to realty but which are absolutely necessary to the operation of machinery 
ahd equipment which is physically attached are governed by the same rules as the 


machinery and equipment. 


Frost v. Schinkel et al.; Suchan v. Haldeman; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27641, Oct. 29, 


1931. 
‘ 


| unde1 


‘transfers were in fact 


which | 


| Broadus, Edmund K. 


Two Year Clause 
Of Federal Estate 


Tax Law Invalid 


Presumption That Gifts in 
That Period Were in Con- 
templation of Death Is 
Ruled Unconstitutional 


Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS W. WHITE, COLLECTOR, 


v. © 
JOHN L. HALL ET AL., EXECUTORS, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
No. 260 


’ 9. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. 
Before BINGHAM, WILSON and Morris, JJ. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 3, 1931 


BincHaM, J.—This is an action at law 
brought by the executors ot the will of 
Charles F. Choate Jr., against the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue to recover the 
sum ot $502.20 paid to discharge a tax 
claimed to have been illegally assesseG 
Sec. 302 (c) of the Revenue ct 
of 1926. 

The 


undisputed facts are that Mz 


| Choate; on May 7, 1927, gave his daughte® 


osephine Choate Perkins, a wedding 
present consisting of certain securities, 
which had, on Nov. 30, 1927, a value of 
$20,297.50; that at the same time (May 
7, 1927) he gave his daughter, Elizabetii 
Choate, an approximately equal amount 
of securities, which, on Nov. 30, 1927, had 
a value of $21,100; that on Nov. 30, 1927, 
Mr. Choate died; that neither of said 
made in contem- 
plation of death nor was either of them 
in fact intended to take effect at death, 
and neither of them in fact took effect 
at death; that the Commissioner assessed 
a tax against Mr. Choate’s estate of $502.20 
on these transfers; that in assessing the 
tax he purported to act under the Reve~- 
nue Act of 1926, Sec. 302 (c), second, sen- 
tence; that the plaintiffs paid the ount 
of the tax under protest, with express 
reservation of their rights, on Dec. 6, 1928, 
and June 15, 1930, and on June 26, 1930, 
filed with the Commissioner a claim for 
refund on the tax, and more than six 
months having elapsed after the filing 
of the claim without the Commissioner 
having rendered a decision on the claim, 
this suit was brought. 

In the District Court the statute under 
which the tax was assessed against Mr. 
Choate’s estate was held unconstitutional, 
as being an attempt by Congress, through 
legislative flat, to declare what was in 
fact a gift inter vivos to be a gift made 
in contemplation of death and taxable as 
a part of the estate. 

e agree with the District Court that 
the conclusive presumption provision of 
Sec. 302 ‘c) is unconstitutional. See 
Schlesinger ét al., Executors, v. Wisconsin, 
270 U. S. 230; Manley v. Georgia, 279 U. S. 
1; Donnan v. Heiner, 48 Fed. (2d) 1058; 
Guinzburg v. Anderson, 51 Fed. (2d) 592; 
American Surety & Trust Co. et al., Ex- 
ecutors, v. Commissioner, 24 B. T. A. (Oct, 
16. 1931). ; 

The judgment of the District Court is 
affirmed. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied dail 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


by the Library 


Askwith, 
Hereford. 


Geo. R. A., 
310 p. 


baron. Lord James of 
Lond., E. Benn, 1930. 
31-25805 
Principles of electrical en- 
498 p., illus. N. Y¥., Mc- 
1931. 31-25782 
Story of English litera- 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 
31-25813 


Blalock, Grover C. 
gineering lst al 
Graw-Hill book co., 
ture illus. 

1931. 


624 p., 


: | Brodeur, Arthur G. Pagent of civilization. 537 
vision for the orderly retirement of the| y 


| Clark, Elijah C. 
We have during the past 10 years, year | 


p. N. Y¥., R. M. McBride, 1931. 31-2583 
Baptism of Holy Ghost “andy 
2d ed. 129 p. Cleveland, Tenn-, 
Church of God pub. house, 1931. 31-25800 
Gordon, Frank G. Through Basque to Min- 
oan, transliterations and translations of 
Minoan tables. 83 p Lond., Oxford univ. 
press, 1931 31-25819 
Harvard univ. Farnsworth room in 
Harvard library 141 p. Cambridge, Har- 
vard coll. library, 1931 31-25761 
Hayward, Fernand. History of the popes, by 
; trans. from French by monks of St. 
Augustine's abbey, Ramsgate; illus. 405 p. 
N. Y.. E. P. Dutton & co., 1931 31-25796 
Heinl, Frank J. Newspapers and periodicals 
in Lincoln-Douglas country, 1831-1832. 70 p. 
Springfield, Ill., Journal prtg. co., 1931 
31-25762 
Hoskyns, Sir Edwyn, bart. Riddle of New Tes- 
tament, by . and Noel Davey. 322 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931 31-25797 
Hungerpiller, John C. S. C. literature. 249 p. 
Columbia, S. C., press of R. L. Bryan co., 
1931 31-25812 
Kelley, Donald G. Three scout naturalists in 
natl. parks, by ..., Jack W. Edgemond and 
W. Drew Chick. 237 p. N. Y., Brewer, War- 
ren & Putnam, 1931. 31-25787 
Kircheisen, Friedrich M. Nelson, man and 
admiral, by . trans. from German by 
Fredk. Collins, B. A. 288 p., illus. N. Y., 
Duffield & Green, 1931 31-28026 
Kirkland, Winifred M. Girls who achieved, 
by and Frances Kirkland. 132 p. N. Y., 
R. R. Smith, 1931. 
: Portrait of a Carpenter. 
C. Scribner's sons, 1931 
McClellan, Geo. B. Venice and Bonaparte. 
307 p. Princeton, Princeton univ. press, 
1931 31-25804*° 


more,” 


Library. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


a 


Influence of Fractionation on Distribution of 
Sulphur in Gasoline—Tech. Paper 505, Bur, 
of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce Price, 
10 cents 31-28297 

Natl. Comm. on Wood Utilization, Accomplish- 
ments and Aims. U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Free. 31-28289 

Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 3, No. 9, Nov. 2, 
1931, Aeronautics Branch, U. 8S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free (29-26634) 

Navy Directory, Oct. 1, 1931, Bur. of Naviga- 
tion, U. S. Navy Dept. Subscription price, 
75. cents a year 

Bull, of Pan-Amer. Union, Nov., 1931. 

(8-30967) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


W. Va. 
Bd 
for 
Gov 
1931 

Conn.—Statutes Pertaining to Succession Tax, 
Estate Tax, and Tax on Untaxed Property 

of Deceased Persons, 1931. Published by 

Tax Comr.. Aug., 1931 Hartford, 1931. 
Special Acts of Gen. Assembly of State, 

Jan. Session, 1931 Hartford, 1930 
Public Acts of State.——Cumulative Suppl. 

to Gen. Statutes, Rev. of 1930, Jan. Ses- 

sion, 1931. Hartford, 1931 


-10th Ann. Rept. of State Registration 
for Professional Engineers of W. Va., 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1931 Submitted to 


by Owen M. Jones, Pres. Charleston, 


Se 

Avaiiable, Patent Attorney 

Exceptionally qualified and highly 
trained in all phases of patent work, 
including chemical and metallurgical 
arts, wishes to become connected in a 
responsible capacity with an organiza- 
tion where patent services of a high 
order are desired. Address Box 36, The 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 





















































PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Special Training | 


For Firemen in 
Cities Advocated 


Program Designed to Cut 
Fire Loss Is Suggested by 
Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education 


A firemen’s training program, which it is 
claimed will result if adopted in material 
reduction in the daily fire loss in this coun- 
try, of 30 lives and $1,500,000 is outlined in 
a bulletin just issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the Board an- 
nounced Nov. 11. 

Claiming that educatignal and training 
programs for firemen in many cities are 
only in the initial stage, the Board ex- 
plains that its bulletin contains a complete 


analysis of the fireman’s job and has been | 


eo by the 
of large cities, 
ment 


fire chiefs of a number 
The Board’s announce- 
Ollows in full text: ; 
Training Called Imperative 


Anyone who believes that the job of the 
city fireman today consis’s ot merely lay- 
ing lines of fire hose, adjusting ladders, 
knocking out windows and doors promis- 
cuously, and directing chemical or water 
streams indiscriminately toward the fiarnes, 
will get an entirely different slant on this 
subject by reading Bulletin No. 155, just 
issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 


Education. Intended as a guide for the 
setting up of specialized educational 
courses for ‘members of fire depart- 
ments, this bulletin recommends a train- 
ing program which if adopted by the 
principag cities will result eventually in 
@ materlal reduction in the daily money 


loss of $1,500,000 and the estimated daily 
loss of 30 lives, caused by fires in the 
United States. 

Time was when the city fire department 
Grew its members from ine ranks of those 
who knew little or nothing about the 
fire-fighting game. Recruits were taken 
into the service, assigned to various fire 
stations, and were permitted to acquire a 
knowledge of the work by observation, ab- 
sorption, or casual “pick-up” methods, 
while working with other firemen. Now 
all this is changing. According to the 
Federal Board's bulletin, great improve- 
ments have been effected in fire-fighting 
methods, which make imperative the 
training of firemen not only in the actual 
operations of handling fire hose and lad- 
ders, and other apparatus and equipment 
necessary in fighting fire effectively and 
efficiently, but also in what may be termed 
the technical aspects of the fire-fighting 
job. 

Use of Chemicals Increasing 

Many fires which formerly were extin- 
guished by water may now be extinguished 
more quickly and with less damage to 
property by chemical apparatus. An ex- 
ample of this is the use of foam type 
extinguishers to combat fires from oils 
and greases. With the incrcasing us2 of 
such chemicals in fighting fires has come 
also a recognition of certain dangers and 
limitations in their use under ceriain cir- 
cumstances. While it is not necessary 
for a fireman to have an academic knowl- 
edge of chemistry in order that he may 
be able to handle a chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher, he should have a _ practical 
knowledge of certain important chemical 
reactions, to the end that he may know 
haw chemical apparatus works and how it 
can be controlled. 

Proper ventilatign is vital in handling 
a fire. It is possible to make too many 
or too few openings in ventilating a fire- 
ridden building. Ventilating the building 
to release overheated air, smoke, and 
gases so that the fire may be quickly 
reached and extinguished with the least 
possible amount of water and resulting 
damage is a science, and requires a knowl- 
edge of ventilating principles on the part 
of the fireman. 

Tra.n.ng Being Extended 


Fire departments are turning their at- 
tention more and more to training fire- 
men in the measures necessary to the pro- 
tection af property on fire from water 
and other damage. This work also has 
emphasized the need for more technical 
information on the part of firemen and 
the ability to apply this information on 
the job. 

In many cities of the United States edu- 
cational or training programs for firemen 
are only in the initial stage. Some cities 
have built drill towers and are training 
their men in handling equipment, Only 
a few cities, on the other hand, have gone 
further and have established training 
provrams covering certain technical 
phases of the fireman's job 

In addition io suggestions for estab- 
lishing vocational education programs tor 
firemen, the new bulletin of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education contains 
a complete analysis ot the city fireman’s 
job, the details of which have been checked 
and approved by fire chief's in Los An- 
geles. Boston, New York, Brookline, Mass.., 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, At- 
lanta, and Albany, Ga., Nashville, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Porttand, Oreg., Berke- 
ley and Oakland, Calif., and Omaha 

Based on Studies 


Commenting on the bulletin, Fred Shep- 


pard, headquarters manager of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs, 
says: “It will prove the biggest accom- 


plishment up to date in the training of 
American firemen.” 
The study to which the bulletin is a 


sequel was made by Frank Cushman, Chief 


of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, C. F. Klinefelter, and 


James R. Coxen, of the Board's staff 
This new bulletin may be obtained at 
a cost of 30 cents a copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. A 
special rate is provided for quantity lots 


Legislative Reinstatement 
Of Attorney Is Contested 


43: 
to rein- 
Milwaukee at- 


Mapison, WIs., Nov 
The right of the Legislature 
state Raymond J. Cannon 
torney, to the praciice of law after his 
disbarment by the Wisconsin Suprem¢ 
Court, is challenged by the judicial com- 
mittee of the State Bar Association in 
a brief just filed with the court 
Mr. Cannon was disbarred more than 
two years ago and recently petitioned 
the court for reinstatement The jus- 
tices requested interested parties to file 
briefs. The 1931 Legislature, however 
restored him to practice 
The brief contends that the Legisla- 
ture has no power to annul a judgment 
of the Supreme Court. 


Decisions Are Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


endorsement or guaranty of an 
gation of the corporation and the 
is not otherwise related to any busi- 
ness regularly carried on by him, it 
is not a net loss within the meaning 
of the statute. 

W. T. Waggoner 
48152. 

The grantor of oil and gas leases in 
Texas is not entitled to deductions 
for depletion in respect of oil paid 
as a bonus for leases 

Robert D. Green. Docket No. 53647 

Under sections 203 ‘b) (4) and 203 
(b) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
there is no recognized taxable gain to 
the petitioner upon the exchange of 
common stock in one corporation for 
securities and stock of two other cor- 
porations by means of certain corpo- 
rate reorganizations and intermediate 
transactions. 


obli- 
loss 


Estate Docket N 





Deductible Policy 
On Autos Rejected 


Proposed Rates to Be Used if 
No Action Is Taken, Says 
Bay State Governor 





Boston, Mass., Noy, 11. 
Governor Joseph B. Ely sent a special 
message to the Legislature Nov. 10 in 
which he stated that if no action is taken 
at the present special session, which has 
been under way since Sept. 28, he will 
direct the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Merton L. Brown, to promulgate the 1932 
automobile insurance rates, tentatively an- 
nounced early in September. ; 


The Governor called the special session 
after the 1932 schedule, raising insurance 
remium rates, had been announced. In 
is message to the Legislature he sug- 
yested various forms of amendments to 
eep rates at the 1931 level, but the Legis- 
lature has rejected the bills reported by 
the Insurance and Judiciary Committees, 
sitting jointly. 
In his message Nov. 10 the Governor 
urged enactment of a notice of elas, law, 
@ guest passenger law and the establish- 
ment of a system of deductible policies. 
The Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
jected the bill calling for a $100 de- 
ductible policy form for compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance. Othe; bills rejected 
are those which provided for a State 
board of rating and control under the 
compulsory act, 30 day’s notice of intent 
to claim damages, and insurance of au- 
tomobiles instead of drivers. 





Iowa Suspends Securities 
Of Four Utility Companies 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Nov. 11. 

Suspension orders against the stock or 
bonds of four public utility companies 
were announced orally Nov. 9 by Charles 
R. Fischer, superintendent of the State 
Securities Department. Hearings in each 
ease have been set by Mr. Fischer for 
Nov. 25. 

The companies involved the New 
York Water Service Corporation, the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation, the” 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service 
Company and the East Minnesota Power 
Corporation. 

These firms, with the 
securities, Halsey-Stuart & Company, of | 
Chicago, and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co.. of 
New York, have been notified of the sus- 
pension, Mr. Fischer stated 


are 


dealers in their 


Test Audits on Policies 
To Be Made in Minnesota 


St. Paut, MINN., Noy. 11. 
As a result of an order of the Minne- 
sota Compensation Insurance Board, the 
Minnesota Compensation Rating Bureau 
has approved retaining of a certified pub- 
ic accountant to make test payroll audits, 
John H. Phillips, secretary of the Board, 
has just announced 


The adoption of the plan was ordered 
by the Minnesota Compensation Insurance 
Board. which held that it would have a 
beneficial effect upon business as a whole, 
without materially increasing the cost of 
the Bureau's operation. Selection of the 
risks to be audited was left to the general 
manager of the Bureau, or upon order of 
the Board. 

Under the order approved by the Bu- 
reau, test audits will be made on any 
policies expiring on or after Dec. 31, 193i. 


Czech Glove Industry 


The glove industry of Czechoslovakia 
has been “hard hit” by the drop in the 
value of sterling, because British pur- 
chasers in Czechoslovakia are requiring 
glove manufacturers to fill orders in carry- 
ing out contracts payable in pounds.— 
Department of Commerce.) 
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factors in the social and economic life of 
this modern machine age. 


There is a national interest in the pro-1 
duction of oil from these wells which goes 
to the foundation of the relationship of 
the government to the citizen. 

But these wells are concentrated in 
a few States; 97 per cent of our produc- 
tionscomes from seven States. . All but 
10 per cent comes from privately owned ! 
land. If the supply falters, the Nation 
suffers its lack; if the supply overflows, 
the Nation suffers because its irreplace- 
able oil and gas are driven into wasteful 
uses. If gas is wasted either above or 
below ground, a hundred an twenty-five 
million Americans suffer a three fold 
loss: First, because the gas generates no 
steam; second, because it will never bring 
oil to the surface; and third, because the 
oil which is left behind—robbed of its gas 
content—becomes difficult if not impos- 
sible to recover. 

It is a strange thing that, despite the 
Nation’s vital dependence on oil, its pro- 
duction has been almost entirely unaf- 
fected by Federal regulation. Our pres- 
ent-day conception of the relationship of 


the Federal Government to the  land- 
owner, his well, and his lessee is one of 
remoteness. There is a growing move- 
ment for Federal regulation of inter- 
state oil and gas movements, but the 
well itself, under our present laws, is as 
remote from Federal contact as though 


it were located in another country. 
Only in war. time have the two come 





called by 


;mand, began a series of forecasts of de- 


into conscious relationship, and then it) 


has been a relationship of collision. 
lack of contact between the oil well and 
the Government may or may not be de- 
sirable. I point it out simply to empha- 
size what follows. 

Our seven major oil-producing States 


This | 


| adhered. 


bear a peculiar relationship to the Na-| 


tion. If waste occurs, the producing 
State must prevent it with a power which 
it is assumed the 


does not have—the police power. There 


|} is a growing consciousness that the oil 


States hold their police power in trust 
for the Nation. 

Any one of four States can directly 
damage a nation-wide industry, impair 
the tax structure of every State, and in- 
directly imperil the national defense, by 
a disregard of this trust. If the trustee- 
ship is wisely administered, there is not 
likely to be sufficient popular pressure for 
transfer of the power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If the national interest is self- 
ishly disregarded, and the American people 
ever become conscious that the mad wastes 
of the past are bein ; 
I may live to see the oil industry in a 
legislative strait jacket which it should 
not deserve. 

Five years ago, however, there began this 
movement of which I spoke, looming to- 
ward an exercise of the trusteeship of this 
oil-producing. minority of our States 
through concerted action among them. 


Plans for Cooperation 


| Outlined in 1926 


In its 1926 report, the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board outlined a plan for co- 
operation among the oil States, by com- 
pact or otherwise, looking toward uniform 
laws and correlation in their enforcement’ 
In 1929 the idea was lead by the Chair- 
man of the Board before a conference 





November Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United 
following forecasts and estimates for the 
by crop correspondents, field statisticians 


of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges 







































United 
and cooperating State Boards 


of Agriculture makes the 
reports and data furnished 
(or Departments) 


States Department 
States, from 


Total production 











in milliens* Yield per acre ——, 
10-vr. 
1931 ay 1931 
Pre- 1920- Pre- 
1930 m.) 1929 1930 lim.) 
Corn bus 2.094 2.674 28.0 20.6 25.3 
Winter wheat, bus 612 775 14.9 15.5 19.0 
Durum wheat, four States, bus 57 20 12.4 12.0 5.5 
Other Spring wheat. United States, bus 194 89 12.9 11.9 6.7 
All wheat 863 884 43 14.3 15.3 
Oats bus 358 1,174 31.1 33.8 28.5 
Barley bus 45 335 216 25.2 26.0 16.9 
Rye, bus 46.) 48.1 36.2 13.5 13.7 11.0 
3uckwheat s 13.4 7.9 10.8 18.5 13.5 18.4 
bus 20.9 21.4 11.3 7.6 5.8 3.6 
40.9 41.3 43.0 41.2 43.1 44.9 
Grain sorgh s 124.9 86.5 127.0 19.8 14.0 188 
Hay, all tame, tons 94.4 77.8 79.3 1.56 1.44 1.45 
Hay, wild, tons 13.1 11.8 9.1 99 86 68 
Hay, alfalfa, tons 29.3 28.6 25.5 2.62 2.46 2.08 
Timothy seed, bus. . ae ese ceeenedesenoe 2.03 1.7 1.70 3.7 4.41 4.02 
Clover seed (red and alsike), bus. ...cseeeeees 1.40 1.61 1.39 1.47 1.55 1.61 
IEC BOO, DUB: nc cece cease ce cemaccebepesaane 85 1.16 83 3.24 2.83 2.57 
DresG ClOVer GOOG. BUG: -iccces cocceneececovesces 1.04 69 65 4.11 4.04 3.54 
Beans, Gry, edible, DUS. ...cccccccvccscccees 18.4 22.1 20.4 3 10.7 10.2 
Soybeans, bus benensesheunse 12.0 11.8 13.6 
Peanuts (for nuts). IDS. .....esccccccvececes 796 727 1,001 702 669 746 
Oe Oe aye errr ere Terre Cree 58 5.1 6 5 
VOIVOL HONS. TNS. ...rcesce argvevccncsceceges 794 732 
Apples, total crop. Dus. ......-ccccccerecsceces 174 164 220 $58.9 §52.3 $72.1 
Apples, commercial crop, bbls 32.6 33.7 36.2 $61.0 $58.2 369.4 
Peaches, total crop, DUS. .......ccceeececeecs 5 53.6 77.9 £62.7 $52.8 $79.8 
s Pears, total crop. bus 27.6 24.2 $70.2 $73.8 $66.1 
‘Grapes, ton 2.46 1.61 £78.0 $81.4 $54.4 
Pecans lbs 44.5 75.5 §42.5 $39.0 $59.7 
Potatoes. bu 343 382 110.6 108.4 109.0 
Sweet potatoe bus 62.2 73.5 95.2 86.2 84.4 
MOONE, LUEy. vs cS enserewsacesecsennnewaswas 1,641 1,648 764 775 786 
Sugar bects. tons 920 7.62 10.4 11.9 10,9 
BOO {Or BivUP. BRB. 2... iiescocscsccccasese 2.9 22.7 80.7 64.2 83.0 
Sugar cane for sirup, Gale. ....ccoscecssecsere 18.4 17.8 181.9 163.2 150.6 
Broomcorn. tons . **50.2  *°947.1 +7318.4 1264.0 +7302.2 
MN Ns xf bead Asi os anes eewgawenrnns sees 23.4 25.3 1,268 1,202 1,181 
"Data fc 1930 mostly revised on basis of 1929 census Not revised for earlier years 
‘Principal producing States ’ 
Short-time average 
§Production in percentage of a full crop 
Includes some quantities not harvested 
‘Production is the total for fresh fruit juice, and raisins 
**Thousands of tons 
Pounds 
Acreage* Condition 
1,000 acres 
10-yr. 
1931 a\ 
Pct 1920- 
1931 of 1929 1930 1931 
1930 Prelim.) 1930 Pct Pct Pct 
Corn 101,413 105,557 104.1 79.6 78.6 85.0 
Winter wheat ° cme 39,514 +40.692 103.0 89.7 93.4 92.1 
Durum wheat, four States 4.763 3,543 74.4 90.5 87.7 83.8 
Other Spring 16,243 13,434 82.7 87.2 86.5 82.7 
All wheat 60,520 57.669 95.3 89.0 91.5 91.0 
Oats 40,125 41,248 1028 86.1 91.2 79.8 
Barley 12,901 12,771 99.0 87.2 86.5 77.9 
Rye 3.525 3,294 93.4 89.6 86.7 83.0 
Buckwheat 589 588 99.8 88.9 84.4 88.3 
Flaxceed 3.692 3.132 84.8 89.1 84.6 81.3 
sRice 959 958 100.0 83.5 89.2 
<Grain sorg} n 6,174 6,760 109.5 
Hay il tame 94.080 94.591 100.9 88.7 85.6 84.8 
Ha\ 1 3,81 13,283 96.2 88.7 81.6 75.7 
Hay. alfalfa 1.653 12.304 195.6 
‘simothy seed : ee 395 423 107.0 91.9 90.7 
Clover seed. red and alsixe 1.037 86) 83.0 87.4 89.5 87.0 
Alfalfa, seed 409 324 79.2 88.8 90.4 87.3 
Sweet clover seed 172 185 07.5 ; oom 
SRGOME ee. “BEUNG 66s ccckdesscucese 2,067 1,996 96.6 
Peanut for n 1,087 1.241 123.4 
Apples, total crop 17.5 75.7 75.5 
Peaches, tota I 82.0 82.5 81.5 
Pears. total op 86.0 85.5 79.5 
Grapes 89.3 83.5 77.3 
Potatoes 3.369 3, 506 110.7 86.4 82.8 78.8 
Sweet potatoes 832 871 120.6 85.4 17.7 78.0 
Tobacco 1,787 2.096 99.0 790 173.3 75.8 
5 701 90.3 = ar eee 
go for si 273 135.8 ° .* 
Sugar cane 118 104.4 eve ee eee 
SMNEIOIIRE 9 5rs (¢ is 0:5 34 aia eae Ra ole wie a 312 79.2 aes eee eee 
EP PPP errs sor ere ee 21 109.7 
*Daia for 19 mostly revised on basis of 1929 Wensus, but for earlier years, not so revised 
‘Acres remaining for harvest 
All Spring whea 
§Principal producing States 
Short-time average 
The amount of corn remaining on farms in the United States Nov. 1, 1931, is estimated 


4.4 of the 


1930 


at 

bushels on 

Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander 

| C. G. Carpenter, B. U. Kienholz, J. B. Shepard, 
| R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary. 


per 


cent 
Nov. 1 


crop of 1930 





or about 
and an average of 96,951,000 bushels for 
Chairman; J. A 


92,837,000 bushels, compared with 72,383,000 
the five years 1925-1929 
Becker, S. A. Jones, S. R. Newell, 


J. L. Orr, J. A. Hicks, E. A. Logan. Approved: 


Federal Government | 


} 


| 


continued, you and ! 











€ the President at 
Springs, and it was-at least informally 
approved there by the Governors of four 
oil States. | dustry. 

In 1930 the Board, as an aid to cor-| 
relation of regional supply to regional de- 


f 


mand and which, 
or | 
hit 


recommended supply, 
through either skillful prediction 
through their use as guides, have 
within a few per cent of accuracy. 

The most significant development of this 
idea ot correlated State action has come 
in 1931, and it is solely because this tend- 
ency has gathered force that the oil in- 
dustry today can face the future with more 
confidence than at any time in the last 
five years. 

In April of this year the Oil States Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed by the gov- 
ernors of 10 States, laid before the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board a program 
cAlling for an agreement among the oil 
producing States under which each State, 
while retaining administration of its own 
resources, would enact uniform conserva- 
tion laws, coordinate their enforcement 
with those of other States, and cooperate 
through an interstate advisory ard, 
which would balance State production 
quotas and help in the correlation of 
such quotas with foreign production. 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
gave its formal approval; such a program 
was directly in line with its own efforts. 

In September of this year, the first 
practical step toward carrying out this 

rogram was taken. The Public Service 

commission of Kansas, the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, and the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas met jointly and 
arene upon a production quota for each 
oil State which would balance supply 
against indicated demand. California, 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming have 
A schedule for foreign produc- 
tion was likewise recommended. 


stacle to unit 
ducing States 


effect 


production as 
and 


United States 
of an adverse 


mission 


another. 


Interstate Compact for Stabilizing 


Oil Industry Proposed by Mr. Lamont 


Three-point Program Outlined in Address Before American | 
Petroleum Institute Also Calls for Uniformity of Conserva- | 
tion and Equalization of Production 





have 


Body 


between 


the constitutionality 
is now before the Supreme Court of the 
However, even in the event 


decision 





Colorado; that the hesitancy to promote it 
| be inexplicable if we did not know the} 
| individualistic background 


So far, no State has attempted com- 
| pulsion of unit operation; but the pos- 
| sibility is by no means remote. 
only three States—California, New Mex- 
|ico, Wyoming, and the United States on 
its public lands, 
| authorizing unit operation, the only ob- 
peration in other oil-pro- 
s the possible interference 
offered by State anti-trust 
ever, there is good legal opinion to the 
that agreements for 
opment do not violate these State laws.|Engineer, Fred R. White. 


Only One State Has 


Regulatory 1 

Third, only one State—Oklahoma—has 
set up a State regulatory body with spe- 
cific power to fix a State production quota, 
based on market demand, ahd to allocate 
different 

of 


laws specifically 


in 


case, there is always the possibility that 
a similar California 
later date, and now suspended by a ref- 
erendum petition embodies important dif- 
ferences from the Oklahoma statute that 
may lead to its upholding 

his statute may then serve as a model 
for future conservation legislation 
has specifically refused her Railroad Com- 
the authority 
waste into consideration, or equate pro- 
duction to market demand. Arkansas and 
Louisiana, prohibit dismcrimination by a 
gas purchaser in favor of one field against 


Statute, 


to 


In all other States—Kansas, Texas, Ar- i I 
kansas, Louisiana—where there is a State- |Commission, appearing as a witness in the 


DaiLy 


take 
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\Will Match Allocations From 
Government; lowa Paves 
560 Miles in Season 


The State of West Virginia is in a posi- | 
{tion to accept any Federal-aid funds for | 
| highway work that have been rejected by | 
| other States because of inability to match | 
|the amount allocated, according to the 

|chairman of the State Road Commission, | 
would | C._P. Fortney. 
| He announced orally that he has so| 
notified the Bureau of Public Roads and |, 
at the same time requested the Bureau 

to designate additional Federal-aid high- | 
| ways in the State so that full advantage | 
}may be taken of West Virginia's allot- | 
|ment of $1,250,000. The 2,224 miles of 

| Federal-aid highways in the State have 

almost been completed, he said. | 


of the in-| 


While 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Nov. 11. | 


The State of Iowa paved 560 miles of 
| primary highway during the 1931 ee | 
|season, bringing the State's total har 

lroad mileage to 3.830, according. to an 
devel- | oral announcement by the Chief Highway 
In 1930, the 
|State paved approximately 1,000 miles, he 
said. 


laws. How- 


unit 





Earnings of Concern 
In Standard Utilities 
_ Group Are Analyzed 


fields, 


this power 


the Oklahoma 


drawn at a 


Transcript of Testimony at, 
Federal Inquiry Concerns 
| Profits of the Kentucky) 
Coke Company 


Texas 


economic 


Earnings of the Kentucky Coke Com- 
pany, a unit in the Standard utilities 
| Roun: were described Oct. 30 by Andrew 

. Wilcox, examiner of the Federal Trade 


directed effort to balance oil production | Commission's investigation into financial 


with demand, 


Beginning of Solution so 


Of Problem Sighted 


Thus, after five years’ evolution, we have 
the beginning of a solution. It is only a 
beginning. But this evolution has at least | 
brought the industry to the edge of, if 
not out of the jungle, even if it still is 
traveling with some difficulty; perhaps 
if we continue on the same path we may 
find our way to the open road leading 
to a satisfactory permanent solution. 

I wish, therefore, to propose to you 
presently a plan which is not so much an 


well. 


Fifth, only 


the stat 


four 


ute 


Stat 


Kansas, Michigan and Texas 
prohibiting operation of a well at an ex-| 
cessive gas-oil ratio, or in such a manner | 
as to waste gas energy. 


provides only | activities of power and gas utilities. (A 


roration of the State against its share summary of his testimony was printed in 
of the national demand, nor allocation of | the 
production as betweén competing 
within the State. 

Fourth, while eight States have statutes 
prohibiting the blowing of gas into the|ence to common stock 
air, five States have statutes specifically | 
allowing it, if necessary to operate an oil | 


issue of Oct. 31.) Excerpts from 


fields transcript of testimony follows: 

Q Will you take up the balance sheet 
liability items? The first item is with refer- 
State the amount of 
outstanding common stock of the Kentucky 
Coke Company. 

A. The amount of common stock out- 
standing has remained constant at 500 shares 
having a total par value of $50,000; 485 shares 
are owned by the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company of Delaware, and 15 shares are for 
qualifying directors Notes for the directors 
shares are also held by the Louisville Gas 


es—California, 


have laws | 


" atin , . : . iat: & Electric Company of Delaware 
invention as a restatement of ideas that _ Sixth, only two States—California and |“ 9"°S\oe. the Kentucky Coke Company have 
have been soaking in for these five years. Texas—have laws defining as waste the! any other form of stock outstanding? A 
Before stating it, I want to point out how use of production methods which leave) No. sir 
far from a permanent solution we still an unreasonable quantity of oil unrecov-| @Q. Does it have any funded debt? A. No, 
are. erable in the ground sir. 
Our production problems fall into two Having stated some of our present - > 

classes—first, stabilization of supply from deficiencies, I shall present here a plan,,; @ How are the operations of the com- 
the various States, and second, the elimi- or rather a restatement, of three funda- | P®My financed A. Principally through in- 
nation of waste within each State. The, mentals which are designed to point a way | “COMPANY RAvAbees  stuation 

ilization problem includes at least five onto firmer ground: oo ee eee eee ee aren , 
stabi it p s ner ground: A. The balance of inter-company accounts 
;major items: — . . owed by the Kentucky Coke Company in- 

irst, there is no machinery for scien- Fundamentals Designed | sises from $214,658 at Dec. 31, 1918, to $2,- 


| ket outlet 


tifically predicting the reasonable mar- 
for a State's flelds in relation 
to production from other States. So far, | 
the voluntary efforts of committees of the 


American Petroleum Institute and of the 


terstate compact, 
for putting on a 


To Remedy Situation 
First, provision should be made by in- 
approved by Congress, 
permanent 


215,184 at the end of 1926. This balance sub- 
sequently decreased to $1,900,110, at the close 
| of 1928. Text Table No. 8 within this re- 
port is a summary of inter-company balances 


by companies and years and shows that the 


basis the | 


Federal Oil Conservation Board have been periodical forecasting of demand, the set- | Tauierilie lag a tects pT 
the only guides; these have been available ting of State production quotas to meet! tucky. An item of $1,000,000 was set up out 
‘only a Short time, and no State is bound that demand, and enforcement of such| of surplus in 1926 to the credit of Louisville 

to pay any attention to them. uotas, all of which are now being un-|Gas & Electric Company of Delaware. 
ne ‘i ertaken renee by the _ regulatory i : + 7 st 3 ; 
f commissions 0 <lahome ansas ou have just sai that an em oO 
Only a Gentlemen 8 i under Se cee gd — ¢1 00 000 was set up out of surplus in 1926, 
Agreement in Force Such a compact should create a perma-| {© the credit oF ee aes "oat a 
' See act) nent interstate advisory body, formally | Company, Delaware. | amacoke Company. was 

Second, there is no machinery for com- | recognized, which could perform functions | ft Por oA. Yes. sir 

mitting a State to observance of a rea- of coordination. Enforcement within each @. Did the Kentucky Coke Company charge 
sonable production schedule so that its State would rest with the State regulatory $1.000,000 against its surplus? And did it 


\Found in Industry 


neighbors may plan their own with any 
assurance. he gentleman's agreement 
between Oklahoma, Kansas an Texas 
now in force shows how important a 
factor such correlation can be. 

Third, there is no Federal or State leg- 
islation which attempts to regulate the 
extension of pipe lines into new fields. 
If there were, much of the unnecessary oil 


in principle 
mately 
States. 
other things, 


if 
needed 
These might well include, among 


not 


in 
within 


body constituted by its own laws 
Second, State laws, which are uniform 
detail, 


th 


provisions ( 


drilling or the extension of pipe lines into 
new fields without 
convenience and 


a showing of 
necessity; 


credit that sum to the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company of Delaware? A. Yes, sir. No 
complete description of the transaction was 
recorded on the company's books. The de- 
scription obtained was to credit open account 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
| of Delaware. 
i = 


Q. Was the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Delaware the owner of practically 


are ulti- 
ne «compacting 


1) prohibiting 
public 


(2) requiring 


which - interstate commerce might wide spacing of wells: (3) prohibiting waste &!! of the stock of the Kentucky Coke Com- 
be excluded a . ae : pany? A. Yes, sir. 
iE of gas and gas energy both above and be- , 
Fourth, there is no machinery in ex- low’ ground? (4) ating pias mane e ~ eee ee cone ee oo 
ctence . eye ‘ - ‘Me , . 7 sum o yas charg s sur- 
istence for correlating domestic produc ratios; (5) authorizing regulatory bodies | pius and credited to Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tion and foreign production, to ensure to require ratable taking within each field A. No, sir 


tric Company of Delaware? 


that domestic curtailment will not be off- and between competing fields; (6) au- Q. Was there a devidend declared by the 
set by increased foreign production to thorizing unit operation; (7) and giving Kentucky Coke Company and charged against 
the detriment of our markets. As long the State regulatory body broad powers Surplus at that time? A, There had been 


as competing foreign fields ar® generally 


to require production methods which will 


dividends in addition to this amount 


: Q. Is it true that the surplus of the Ken- 
unit-operated, and our own are not, any,ensure maximum recovery from the tuecky Coke Company really was a part of 
difference in production costs will be | ground. One function of the interstate the common stock equity in the Kentucky 
borne either by our consumers, if they |@dvisory board should be to draft and Coke Company? A. Yes, sit 


use American oil, or by the more costly | 
producers if foreign oil replaces their | 
product. 

Oil once produced will find a market; 
foreign oil will compete in our market 
abroad or here. Our best hope, until we 
put our house in order through .unit- 
operation, lies in internationa) agree- 
ments for restriction of production. But 
the Federal Government can not make 
such an agreement because it lacks, the 
police power to enforce it in any State; | 
and no State may make such an agree- 
ment—first, because of the constitutional 
prohibition against foreign treaties, and 
second, because if made, the State could 
not enforce it against its neighbor within 
our Union. A remedy is suggested later 
in this paper. 

Fifth, there are specific Federal stat- 
utes which prohibit agreement among 
importers or between importers and do- 
mestic interests for the restriction of im- 
ports, and prohibit agreements in re- 
straint of interstate commerce. 


Stull Other Problems 





The above are the di 
way of stabilization, which 
ing production problem. 

But there are problems of another 
class; i. e., the prevention of waste within 
a State, which must ultimately be met 
For instance: 

First, we have as yet no adequate con- 
trol over new drilling. Until some State 
passes a statute which vests in the State 
the discretion to deny a man the privi- 
lege of drilling an oil well which will 
waste the contents of a common reser- 
voir, and compensates by allowing him 
to share his neighbor's production and 
his costs, we are attacking the disease 
after allowing the infection. | 

If the troubles of this industry had to 
be summarized in one word, overaei- | 
ing” would be that word. Every State 
has some provision for licensing of ariti-| 
ing, but most of these State siatutes are 
merely gestures Minimum spacing of 
wells, as in California and Texas, and 
restrictions on production in proportion 


sulties in the} 
is our press- 


a 


to the acreage per well, as in Louisiana, 
are as close as any State statute has 
come. 

Some municipalities, such as Oxford, 
Kans., have successfully gone farther 
So far only one governmental agency 


has successfully put a stop to unneeded 
new drilling— 


The United States on its own lands,} 
under the conservation order of March | 
13, 1929, prohibiting issuance of further | 
prospecting permits, and extending ex: | 
isting permits only on deferment of 
drilling 


Second, unit operation is so obviously 
the one method of adapting the fictitious 
checkerboard of surface control to the 
actual unity of the underlying reservoir 


IRES in stores, factories and other 

commercial buildings are followed by 
dead months. Trade stops—customers go 
elsewhere for goods— expenses pile up 
while the building is being replaced or 
repaired. It is sound business to insure a 
continuance of your normal profit —and 
dividends—during the non-earning 
period following a fire. 

The insurance that gives this 
guarantee is called Business In- 
terruption (Use and Occu- 


w 203, 


recommend such laws from time to time 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 





Q. May this credit to Louisville Gas & Elec- 


6.) {Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 





that reduce the 
direct or indirect 


suspended 






West Virginia Asks Casyalt 
Highway-aid Funds y.. 
ighway-aid Fu Files 


Costs 


Cuarteston, W. Va., Nov. 11. | Rules 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








——— 


y Group 
Aquisition 


in New York 


Submitted to State 
Superintendent Under 
Provision of Insurance 
Rate Statute 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 11. 

The rules, commission rates and plan of 
operation of the Conference on Acquisi- 
tion and Field Supervision Cost of Cas- 
ualty Insurance, representin 70 com- 
anies, were filed Nov. 10 with the State 
uperintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick, according to information 
made available at the Insurance Depart- 
ment. The data were submitted to Mr. 
Van Schaick in accordance with section 
140 of the New York insurance law in 
recognition of the fact that the com- 
mission rates are a part of the premium 
rates for the lines of casualty insurance 
covered by the rules, and that the Con- 
ference on Acquisition and Field Supere- 
vision Cost is an auxiliary rating organ- 
ization under section 140. 

The necessity for acquisition cost limita- 
tion and control is universally admitted, 
Mr. Van Schaick was informed. The 
largest single item in the expense load- 
ing used to determine casualty premium 
rates is the cost of acquisition and field 
supervision and if, for any reason, the ac- 
tual cost of acquiring business exceeds the 
amount provided in the premium rates 
for this term, the rate is immediately 
inadequate and the solvency of the com- 
pany producing the business at the ex- 
cess cost is affected, it was stated. The 
conference rules were evolved for the pur- 
pose of ae acquisition cost so as 
to keep it within the amount provided 
in the premium rates. 


Agents’ Pay Involved 
Under the schedule of commission ale 


| lowances, provisions is made for maximum 


commission payments to three classes of 
agents. The first includes producers such 
as brokers, local agents and office agents 
who perform no. supervisory functions 
whatsoever. The second group includes 
regional agents who may receive 2% per 
cent over the amount paid to producers 
as pure acquistion cost for performing, to 
some extent, field supervision functions, 
The third group includes general agents, 
whose commissions represent the maxie 
mum acquisition cost loadings in the rates 
for the different casualty lines. 

Under the proposal filed with the In- 
surance Superintendent, companies would 
be definitely limited in the number of 
general and regional agents they may 
appoint in any State. Unless this were 
done, it was pointed out, excess commis- 
sions might be paid to producers in the 
ant group who perform no supervisory 

utiles, 


Local Agent Rates 


The maximum scale of commissions for 
the three groups was filed as follows: 

Maximum commissions payable to proe 
ducers (brokers, local agents and office 
agents) for casualty insurance: 


Workmen's compensation and employers’ ll- 
ability. except off underground coal mining 
risks, 10 per cent 

Workmen's compensation and employers’ lle 
ability on underground coal mining risks, 
5 per cent 

Automobile property damage and collision, 
except property damage on public passenger 
carrying risks, 20 per cent 

Automobile property damage on public pase 
senger carrying risks, 10 per cent, 

Automobile liability on public passengeg 
carrying risks, 10 per cent 

All other forms of liability, 


collision and 
property damage, 17'2 per cent 


Sprinkler leakage and water damage, 20 
per cent. 

Burglary, 20 per cent 

*Plate glass, 22'. per cent 

Steam boiler, engine, flywheel, machinery 
and electrical equipment, 17!4 per cent. 

*An additional 2!, per cent may be paid 


producers of plate glass insurance adjustment 
of claims and the making of inspections, 
provided these services are actually performed 
in good faith by such producers. 


Regional Agent Rates 

Maximum commissions payable to ree 
gional agents for casualty insurance: 

Workmen's compensation and employers’ Ile 
ability, except on underground coal mining 
risks, 12'2 per cent 

Workmen's compensation and employers’ lie 
ability on underground coal mining rosks, 
5 per cent 

Automobile property damage and collision, 
except property damage on public passenger 
carrying risks, 20 per cent 

Automobile property damage on public pase 
senger carrying risks, 10 per cent. 

Automobile liability on public 
carrying risks, 10 per cent 

All other forms of Liability 
age and collision, 20 per cent 

Sprinkler leakage and water damage, 20 per 
cent 

Burglary, 22'2 per cent 

*Plate glass, 27'2 per cent. 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
—_— 
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property dame 





pancy) insurance. Ask your Stock Fire 
Insurance agent to explain it. 


STOCK 
FIRE INSURANCE 


provides and supports many services 


probability of either 
fire losses, but as long 


as destruction continues there will be 


business activities. 


You should provide this kind 
of protection. 





Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 


85 John Street, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg, 


A National Orgamization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 








RAILROADS . 


— 


beck Site 


. . FINANCE 


Aerial Camera 





Five Lenses 


of 


To Second Road 48 Lested in Mapping of Maine 


In Two Days It Covers an Area Which Ordi- 
-narily Requires Six Months to Ma P 


Under Inquiry 


I. C. C. Gives No Reason for 
Instituting Investigation 
Of Purchases by Rock 


Island and Frisco 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 11, began an investigation into 
purchases by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway of 250,000 shares of St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway common 
stock, and purchase by the Frisco of a) 
like amount of stock of the Gulf, Mobile | 
& Northern Railroad. (Docket No. 24825.) 

No reason was given for the Commis- 
sion’s action. its announcement being in 
the form of a brief order instituting the 
investigation. 

The Frisco was allocated to the Rock 
Island System in the Commission's plan 
for the consolidation of the Nation's rail- 
ways into 21 independent systems, but the | 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern was allocated 
to the Atlantic Coast Line System in the 
plan. 

The order of the Commission follows in 
full text. 

No. 24825.—It is ordered, That a proceed- 


Tests of the newly developed five-lens 
camera for aerial photography, carried 
out by the Army Air Corps on a recent 
mapping project in Maine,’ demonstrate 
that this new type of camera can cover 
in two flying days an area which would 
require about six months with usual 
equipment, it was announced Nov. 11 by 
|the Air Corps. 
| A total of 3,600 square miles was cov- 


;ered in this time at exactly one-thirtieth 


of the cost that is allowed for such proj- 
ects, the Air Corps pointed out. 


Wing Pictures Rectified 


The five-lens camera, it was explained, 
is an unusual instrument because of the 
tremendously wide angle that it em- 
braces for photographing terrain be- 
neath. It has one vertical and four 
oblique lenses and “is used in connection 
with a laboratory instrument that recti- 
fies the wing pictures, enlarging them 
and projecting them to the. horizontal 
plane at the same time,” it was stated. 

The statement of the Air Corps relating 
to the use of this camera on the recent 
mapping project follows in full text: 

Filmed at 20,000 Feet 

Capt. A. W. Stevens and Lt. J. F. Phil- 

lips, Air Corps, of’ the Materiel Division, 


of 55 per cent was made in the direction 


of flight. The total number of nega- 
tives was 800. 


The work, which covered 12 quadrangles/| Corps show 


was done for the Department of the In- 
terior. The United States Geological Sur- 
vey disburses Government funds for map- 
ping purposes, and meets in equal 


amounts appropriations male by indi-| 


vidual States. Maine has furnished funds 
for this work for several years, and has 
a mavving program outlined for 
years more. The recent work was done 
largely along the west boundary of Maine, 
next ts New Hampshire. An area of 1,200 


square miles was covered north of Moose- | — 
| head Lake. 


The five-lens camera, designed at the 
Materiel Division, is an unusual instru- 
ment because of the tremendously wide 
angle that it embraces for photograph- 
ing terrain beneath. It is used in con- 


|nection with a laboratory instrument that 
| rectifies the wing pictures, enlarging them 


—_—— ———+ - — 


four | 


‘Fewer Emergency Jumps 
Made by Army Air Corps 


Emergency jumps by parachute from 
| airplanes decreased by 40 in the first 10 
|months of 1931 compared to the corre- 
| sponding period of last year, the num- 
|ber having dropped from 114 to 74, it 
| was stated orally Nov. 11 at the Army Air 
| Corps. 

The roster of those having made emer- 
;gency jumps, popularly known as mem- | 
| bers of the Caterpillar Club, now has} 
passed the 400 mark with a total of 411, | 
|it was stated. The largest number of | 
| jumps this year in any one month was 
;made during August, records of the Air 
Fourteen jumps were made 
while April ranked second 


| 


}in August, 
| with 12. 7 
| The number of emergency jumps _ per 
month during tne 10-month period of 
1931, as announced by the Air Corps, is 
as follows: January, 4; February, 6; | 
March, 7; April, 12; May, 4; June, 6; 
July, 4; August, 14; September, 9; Oc- 
| tober, 8. | 


and projecting them to the horizontal 
plane at the same time. Unusual care is 
exercised in its construction, and the 
camera is built to closer limits than any 
|made heretofore. It is a matter of in- 
| terest that the work recently done was ac- 
;|complished at exactly one-thirtieth of 
ithe cost that is allowed for such projects. 





T COMMENT BY THF Unrirep States Datrty 


ing of inquiry and investigation be, and| Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, recently re- 
it is hereby, instituted into and concerning turned from New England following the 
the: following transactions: successful conclusion of an experimental 

1. The acquisition, during the period| mapping project performed with the Air 
October to December, inclusive, 1930, by | Corps five-lens camera. The misison was 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- | unusual in that it was performed entirely 
way Company, of 250,000 shares of com- | at high altitude, a total of 15 hours being 


The carly New England period is. a 
fascinating one to lovers of antiques. 
This and all the other periods are fre- 
quently discusted and pictured in the 


mon capital stock of the St. Louis-Sanj 
Francisco Railway Company. | 

2. The acquisition by St. Louis-San 
Francisco ert eee ee | 
by the Board o irectors of said com-j 
pany under date of Dec. 10, 1930, of 250,000 | 
shares of common capital stock of Gulf, | 
Mobile & Northern Railroad Company. 

It is further ordered, That said The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway | 
Company and said St. Louis-San Fran-| 
cisco Railway Company be, and they are 
hereby, made respondents in said pro- | 

ing; f 
conde it is further ordered, That said 
roceeding be, and it is hereby, assigned | 
or hearing at such time and place as 


may be hereafter fixed. 
Program for Stabilizing 
Naval Stores Is Studied 


[Continued from Page 2.) | 

Board, would concern itself mainly with 
the production and consumption ratio, 
and the timber land tax situation. The | 
industry will be responsible for develop- | 
ing more orderly marketing methods, Mr. 
Bowman said. | 
The Timber Conservation Board already 
has made studies in the lumber industry 
as.a part of its program to establish and | 
maintain an economic halance between | 
production and consumption of forest; 
products, and to develop a deliberate plan | 
of forest conservation. Similar surveys, to 
be made by the Board, have been re- | 
quested by the pulp and paper industry. | 
The naval stores industry was cited by | 
ose present at the Board's hearing as 
ie economic key to successful reforesta- | 
tion of southern yellow pine timber lands | 
in the southeastern States. It is only by| 
the: growing of trees suitable to the pro- | 
duction of turpentine and rosin that the 
vast acreage of idle lands in this section 
can be made to return an income, it was 
icon stores producers, factors, distrib- | 
utors, professional forests, private and gov-| 
ernment economic exverts, timber land 
owners, and representatives of the forest 
conservation movement attended the hear- 


mong those present were: 
Carl F. Speh, Secretary, Pine Institute of | 
America, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. | 
J. E. Lockwood, Hercules Powder ©0.,) 
on, Del. | 
oa Holdman, General Naval Stores Co.,| 
» York 
ne PK. Mustin, Antwerp Naval Stores oi 
i . 78 : 
we A Director, National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, Department of Com- 
merce. Washington. D. C. 
H. L. Kayton, Carson Naval 
Savannah, Ga. 
J. C. Nash, 
Savannah, Ga 
E M_ Sessoms, 
Co., Jacksonville, 
Matthew L. Rue, 
Brunswick, Ga. ; 
R. ¥. Stuart, Forester, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
R. E. Marsh, Forest Service, 
Cc 


Stores, Inc.,| 


Columbia Naval Stores Co., 


Consolidated Naval Stores 
Fla. 
Brunswick Peninsula Co. 


Washington, 


Dr. E. A. Zeigler, Pennsylvania Forest Re- 
search Institute. 

Franklin W. Reed, Secretary, Society 
American Foresters, Washington, D. C 

Cc. C. Concannan, Chief, Chemical! Division, 
Department of Commerce 

A. A. Dopple, United States 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. | 

Dr. R. J. McFall, Census Bureau (Distribu- | 
tion of Forest Products), Washington, D. C. 

Ovid Butler, Secretary, American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C 

Dr. Wilson Compton, Secretary-manager, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C 

P. H. Hayward, National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, Advisory Committee, 
Timber Conservation Board, New York. 

Dr. F. P. Veitch, Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Washington, 

Thomas Gill, American Tree 
Washington, D. C 

E. C. Wood, Chemical Division, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C 

J. C. Nellis, Assistant Chief 
sion, Department of 
ton ; 

McKinley W. Kriegh, Timber Conservation 
Board. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

A. H. O. Rolle, 
turing Industries, 
ington. D. C 

Ripley Bowman, Secretary, Timber Conser- 
cation Board, Washington. D. C. 

G. Reed Salisbury, Merchandising Research 
Division, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


of 


Chamber of 


Association, 


Lumber Divi- 
Commerce, Washing- 


Census 
Forest 


Bureau (Manufac- 
Products), 


Coal Investigation 
Ty _ LASS | 7 » 
By Congress Urged 

Senator La Follette Criticizes 
Employment Machinery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


unemployed now would be too conserva- 
tive, perhaps by 1,000,000 or more. The 
estimates have been very conservative and 
the means of relief in sight are grossly 
inadequate. Congress ought to legislate 
wisely but promptly to meet an extraor- 
dinary situation 

“I am going to talk with Senator Norris 
about his proposal for a _ $3,000,000,000 
Federal bond issue to meet the unem- 
ployment situation by supplemental high- 
Way construction all over the country. I 
would go further than the plan as I have 
read it, both in the maximum authoriza- 
tion of bonds and in respect to the use of 
the proceeds. Instead of limiting to high- 
way construction I would extend the ob- 
lective to other public works as well, and 

am in favor o fa larger sum for this 
purpose than the $3,000,000,000 proposed.” 


Lower Kiel Canal Dues Asked 


A reduction in Kiel Canal dues is being 
sought, it is reported. Danish and other 


foreign companies are directing their ves- | 


sels by way of Skagen instead of through 
Kiel. Previous attempts to obtain the re- 
duction were unsuccessful.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 


‘ 


Washington, D. C. to $69,481,542. 


D. Cc. | 


Wash- | 


flown at 20,000 feet. Oxygen was used 
on all flights, the usual reactions of 
nausea and headache at high altitude be- 
ing absent. 

A total of 3,600 square miles was cov- 
ered in two flying days, which is half a 
year’s work with usual equipment. The 
actual photography was accomplished in 
three hours, the maximum speed attained 
being at the rate of 1,200 square miles 
every half hour, when flying with the high 
wind that prevails at great altitudes. At 
20,000 feet, the camera covered an area 
20 miles wide. The length of the strips 
averaged 75 miles. Strips were overlapped 
to some extent laterally and an overlap 





Telephone Messages 
Increase to Total of 


31 Billions for Year 


Local Calls Gained While 
Toll Service Declined in 
1930 From the Previous 
Period, Says I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
000,000 more than the 1929 total of $3,- 
419,616,793. 

The total number of miles of telephone 
wire in the United States during 1930 was 
placed by the Commission at 82,782,638, a 
gain of approximately 8,000,000 miles over 
the 1929 total of 75,728,559. 

Investment in fixed capital (plant and 
equipment) was given by the Commission 
as $4,445,139,058 as against $4,070,131,444 
the preceding year, while other invest- 
ments for the two years were, respectively, 
$2,658,090,729 and $2,337,207,152. 

Cash on hand was reported at $131,701,- 
672 in 1930 as compared with $56,117,060 in 
1929, and materials and supplies were 
placed at $32,787,766 and $43,624,814 for 
the two years, respectively. 

Total working assets in 1930 aggregated 
$636,530,863 compared with $279,727,772 
the year before, with total unmatured 
funded debt for the two years amounting, 
respectively, to $1,177,675,908 and $2,214,- 


486,997. 
Working Liabilities 
Total working liabilities were placed by 
the Commission at $356,898,537 in 1930 and 
$333,175,110 the preceding year, and ac- 
crued depreciation was fixed for the two 


| years at $792,021,335 and $752,625,288, re- 


spectively. 


The total corporate surplus for 1930 


|amounted to $654,481,661 against $646,652,- 


364 in 1929 while operating revenue for the 
two years was placed, respectively, at $1,- 
208 664,793 and $1,172,862,735. 

re expenses last year reached a 
figure of 831,499,531 compared with $791,- 
612,497 in 1929. 

Total taxes paid by the telephone com- 
panies in 1930 amounted to $92,854,847, as 
against $90,049,657 the year before. Of the 


| total 1930 taxes, the Federal Government 


took $22,792,004 and other taxes amounted 


_ Operating Income 

Operating income in 1930 was placed 

| at_$277,134,875, and net income at $349,- 

| 157,741, as compared with $284,968,110 and 
$354,551,605, for operating and net income, 

| respectively, in 1929. 

| Dividends declared by the companies in 

1930 reached a total of $300,448,767 as 
| contrasted with $264,132,846 in 1929. 
|. The total number of stations in opera- 
| tion at the close of the year 1930 amounted 
}to 18,438,165 as compared with 18,233,238 
|}on Dec. 31, 1929. 

There was at the close of 1930 a total 
of 738,221 miles of pole lines, 23,306,243 
miles of wire in aerial cable, 6,552,959 
jmiles of aerial wire, 52,744,012 miles of 
wire in underground cable, 179,424 miles 
|of submarine cable. 


Fewer Employes 
| 


The total number of central offices was 
10,827 at the end of 1930 as compared 
with 10,365 on Dec. 31, 1929. 
| At the close of the last year the tele- 
|phone companies reporting to the Com- 
mission had a total of 364,732 employes 
as compared with 402,255 at the end of the 
preceding year. 

The largest total amount of State taxes 
| paid by the telephone companies of the 
country was in New York with a total of 
$11,244,044 in 1930 compared with $10.- 
769.326 in 1929, followed by Illinois with 
$8,050,241 in 1930 against $7,851,596 in 
1929, and California with 1930 State taxes 
Of $5,324,354 and 1929 taxes of $4,881,008. 


Applications Received 
| By Radio Commission 
| 
| 


Applications made public Nov. 11 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


| Broadcasting Applications: 

| WCSH. Congress Square Hotel Company, 
| Portland, Me., determine license power by 
direct measurement of antenna input 

WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Company, Rut- 
land, Vt., construction permit to move 
transmitter outside city limits, install new 
equipment, change frequency from 1,500 ke. 

| to 1.340 ke., and increase power from 100 w. 

; to 250 w. 

| KFUP, Sherwood H. 
Colo.., construction 
amended to omit 

| operation. 

The following applications have been re- 
turned to the applicants 

REN, Jenny Wren Company, Lawrence, 
Kans., construction permit to move trans- 
| a (Similar application denied Oct. 16, 

31.) 

Superior Broadcasting Co construction 
permit for new station on 1,370 ke. (No. 
answer to Commission's letters.) 

Daily Journal! Co., East St 
construction permit for new station 
900 ke. (Did not comply with G. O. 102.) 

| Applications other than broadcasting: 

National Parks Airways. Inc., five new 

licenses for aircraft on 3.106 kc., 50 w 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Ponca City, 
| Okla., license covering construction permit 
3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,182.5, 5,570, 5,660, 
3,178 ke., 50 w. 


Patterson, 
permit 
increase 


Denver, 
application 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission , 
on Nov. 11 made public decisions in rate | 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


China clay: No. 23447.—Calco Tile Manu- 
facturing Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Rallway. 

1. Rates on china clay and ball clay, in 
carloads, from San Pedro, East San Pedro. 
and Wilmington, Calif., to Southgate and 
Burbank, Calif., found not unreasonable. 


2. Rates on like traffic from the same 
points to Pomona, Calif.. found umreason- 
able. Reasonable rate prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 


Scrap iron: No. 18916.—A. P. Silverstein 
& Son v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Upon 
further consideration, former report, 136 
I. C. C. 303, modified to the extent of va- 
cating the previous order dated Dec. 21, 
1927. 


Phosphate rock: Consolidated South- 
western Cases and related cases. 


1. Prior findings and orders, 123 I. C. C. 
203. vacated so far as they prescribe or ap- 
prove maximum reasonable rates on phos- 
phate rock, crude, ground, or pulverized, 
not acidulated or ammoniated, in carloads 
as defined and limited, without prejudice 
as stated. 

2. Prior reports, 123 I. C. C. 203, 139 I. C 
C. 535, 144 I. C. C. 630, 147 I. C. C. 165, 148 
I. C. C. 282, 148 I. C. C. 613, 155 I. C. C. 504, 
159 I. C. C. 93, 164 I. C. C. 565, 169 I. C. C. 
789, and 173 I. C. C. 263. 

D. No. 8999.—Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Company Receivers’ Certificates. 
Authority granted to issue $750,000 of re- 
ceivers’ certificates to renew or extend cer- 
tificates of like principal amount which will 





Gs 


2 L. Cc. C. Decisions and Complaints 


mature in November and December, 
and in February, 1932. 

F. D. No. 8997.—Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Company Receivers’ Certificates. Au- 
thority granted to issue not exceeding $550,- 
000 of receivers’ certificates, series A, to be 
sold at not less than par and accrued in- 
terest. and the proceeds used for additions 
and betterments, for interest on certain 
bonds and equipment-trust certificates, and 
for operating expenses. 


Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


Sheet iron tanks: No. 24573.—Western 
Steel Products Company yv. Northern Pacific 
Railway. Rating and rate applied on sheet 
iron tanks, in carloads, from New Duluth, 
Minn., to Dickinson, N. Dak., found inappli- 
cable. Reparation awarded. 

Wood: No. 24553.—F. C. Willey v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Rate charged on one 
carload of pine cord wood from Gates, N.C., 
to Philadelphia, Pa., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 9200.--Railway Mail Pay. In the Mat- 
ter of the Application of the Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah Railroad Company for Classifi- 
cation as a Separately-operated Railroad. 
The Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad 
Company found to be a separately-operated 
railroad between 50 and 100 miles in length 
and entitled to receive rates of mail* pay 
established for such roads in Railway Mail 
Pay, 144 I. C. C. 675, for transportation of 
the mails on and after May 21, 1931. 

Livestock: No. 24091—E. Kahn's 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

1. Cincinnati Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, found so far as this 
proceeding is concerned, not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. Motion to 
dismiss as party defendant granted. 

2. Certain charges for delivering 


Sons 


live- 


| and points taking same rates, 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


stock at Cincinnati stockyards, found sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
Such charges found inapplicable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Rosin: No. 15381.—Vera Chemical Com- 
any of Canada, Ltd., v. Alabama Central 

ilroad. Reasonable proportional rates 
prescribed for application on shipments of 
rosin, in carloads, from South Atlantic ports 
with arbi- 
traries added for short lines, to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Detroit and Port Huron, 
Mich., when destined to Burlington, On- 
tario, Canada. Prior reports, 104 I. C. C. 
408. 120 I. C. C. 434, and 163 I. C. C. 160. 


. Additional reparation denied except as in- 


dicated herein. 


The Commission also made public no- 
tice of the- action in uncontested finance 
cases as follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8973, 
permitting the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company to abandon a line of 
railroad in Otero County, Colo., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8961, 
authorizing the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company (a) to construct 
a connecting track between its line of rail- 


road and a line of the Davenport, Rock Is- 


| The 


land & Northwestern Railroad Company; 
(b) to operate under trackage rights over 
the latter line between a point at or near 
the town of Shaffton and a point at or 
near the town of Chancy; and (c) to 
abandon its own line of railroad between 
the-last-named towns, all in Clinton Coun- 
ty, Iowa, approved. 


++ + 
Rate Complaints 


Fabricated Iron and Steel.—No. 24814.— 
International Derrick & Equipment 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. v. The Atchie 
son. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 
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The home is coming into its own again. People are turning to their own homes 


OVvvle 


for more of their entertainment, for more of their /ivtng. And the value of 


beautiful things for the home is being emphasized to a greater extent than it 


has been for years. 


For new ideas and helpful suggestions on decorating 


and furnishing your home, read the Fall Art, Antiques and Interior Deco- 


rations Number which The Sun will publish on Saturday, November 14. 


Edited by Charles Messer Stow and Henry McBride, it will contain 


many authoritative articles and interesting illustrations on old and 


new furniture, silverware, china, textiles, glass, objects of art and 


decorations. 


For those who love beautiful things for the home 


it will be a valuable source of information and inspiration. 
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Full-time Office 
For Small Loans 


Supervision Asked 
eee | 


Virginia Industrial Leaders’ 
Association Declares More | 
Stringent Enforcement of | 
Law Is Desired | 


RicHMonD, Va., Nov. 11. | 


The establishment of a full-time office | 
of Supervisor of Loan Agencies within 
the Virginia Banking Department was 
favored by C. R. Porter, ehairman of the 
Virginia Industrial Lenders’ Association, 
before the State Corporation Commission 
at a hearing Nov. 10. 

The association desires a rmhore string- 
ent enforcement of the law, and a closer 
supervision of its operations, Mr. Porter 
said. He opposed a reduction in the 
permitted maximum charge authorized | 
by the present law. 

A prepared statement submitted to the 
Commission by Mr. Porter follows in full 
Fext: ; | 

Would Enforce Ethics | 

The Virginia Industrial Lenders’ As- 
sociation is an organization of licensees | 
‘operating in Virginia, under the Uniform | 
Small Loan Law. ‘This association was 
formed June, 1918, and now numbers 
among its members 42 licensees, of a to- 
tal of 65 offices in the State. The mem- 
bership of the association represents ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total capi- 
tal invested in the small loan business in | 
Virginia. : 

The primary purpose of the associa- 
tion is to establish and foster the re- 
spectability and integrity of the small 
loan business by enforeing among its 
members strict adherence to the code 
of ethics. 

Another purpose of the association is 
to police the small loan business from 
within, by the elimination of all improper 
business practices and methods, and by 
requiring its members to operate in ac- 
cordance with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the small loan law. To this end 
the association has conducted a number 
of surveys of the business in recent years, 
with respect to various matters. 

One Reputed Tendency 

For example, it has been charged that 
the operation of these companies tends 
to increase the number of bankruptcies 
in the State. The fact is that the vast 
majority of borrowers are insolvent when 
they apply for a loan, and are therefore | 
saved from bankruptcy by the credit which 
they obtain. ; 

However, the associaion, by cooperation 
with the local referees in bankruptcy, was 
able to obtain the exact facts. Notwith- 
standing the precarious financial position | 
of its customers it was found that the| 
small loan business was not contributing 
unduly to the number of bankruptcies. 


In the Norfolk district, from Nov. 19, 
1928, to Feb. 5, 1929, 133 petitions in} 
bankruptcy were filed, with small loan| 


companies appearing as creditors in only! 
31 cases. Total liabilities shown in these 
cases were $53,082.70, of which only $6,- 
808.47 was due small loan companies. 
These figures are taken from reports on; 
file in our office, over the signature of 
Hon. R. T. Thorpe, Referee in Bankruptcy 
at Norfolk. 
274 Petitions Filed 


In the office of the Referee 
ruptcy at Richmond, from July 6, 
to Nov. 28, 1928, it was found that there 
were 274 petitions in bankruptcy filed. In| 
only 88 of these cases did small loan com- | 
panies appear as creditors. In these 88} 
cases the total liabilities were $270,094.78, 
of which only $18,727.08 was due to small 
loan companies. 

While this figure represents an enormous 
loss to the companies operating in Rich- 
mond alone in a period of only four) 
months, it constituted less than 7 per 
cent of the total liabilities discharged in | 
bankruptcy during that period. These 
figures are taken from reports on file in| 
gir office, over the signature of Hon. Thos 
3. Snead, Referee in Bankruptcy 
@ It has also been charged that those who 
borrow from small loan companies are 
generally prevented from obtaining a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy, by means of a fi- 
nancial statement taken from eacn bor- 
rower, and thereafter shown to be fraudu- 


in Bank- 
1928, | 





lent. In order to ascertain the true facts 
the Association made a survey covering 
the six months period from Jan. 1, 1929 


to July 1, 1929. 
Offices Are Examined 
Thirty-four offices were examined out of | 
a total of 47 licensees existing at 
time. 


000,000, discharges as to these 
bankruptcy were prevented in only eight 
cases, and the total recovered by the loan | 
companies as a result was only $407.00. 

The same survey revealed that of the 
40.000 loans aggregating $3,000,000, chattel 
mortgages actually were foreclosed in only 
43 cases, and only $3,468.74 was recovered 
by the loan companies in this way. And in 
almost every instance the debtor had 
abandoned the property and left the 
States 

This survey conclusively shows that 
small loans are made not upon the hope 
of preventing discharges in bankruptcy 
nor upon the security of the goods and 
chattels upon which a lien is taken. The 
loans are made upon human character, 
upon the reputation of the borrower for 
honesty and integrity, and upon his 
prospects of continued employment, and 
geonsequent ability to meet his obligations. 


° Duplication of Loans 


The bankruptcy survey did reveal one 
unhealthy and improper condition, which, 
strange enough, those who condemn the 


small loan law have never complained 
of, but which, through the efforts of 
our association, has now been corrected 
It was found from the records of the 


referees in bankruptcy that borrowers 
frequently were indebted to several com- 
panies at the same time, thereby secur- 
ing more than the aggregate of $300, 
which the law contemplates. 

In order to stop this duplication of 
loans, and to comply with the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law, the State 
association brought about the creation 
of exchange bureaus in the various cities, 
for the exchange of credit information 
among the various companies. 

As a result of this arrangement it is 
now practically impossible for a borrower 
to become indebted to more than one 
company, nor to assume a greater obli- 
gation than he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to pay. 

It also has been charged that methods 
of collection pursued ‘by the small loan 
companies are too drastic and unrelent- 
ing. Our association accordingly has 
given its attention to the practice of the 
various offices in this respect. 


What Was Found 


We found that some of the companies 
were obtaining civil judgments where the 
amounts were small and the prospects of 
satisfaction very remote. This practice, 
as the records of the civil justice courts 
will show. has been eliminated, except in 
proper cases. 

This was accomplished principally by 
an amendment to the law in 1928, t9 
limit interest after judgment to the nor- 
@mal rate of 6 per cent. This amendment 
had the approval and support of our as- 
sociation. Today when accounts become 
uncollectible they are charged off, and 
no judgment obtained unless it is evident 


that the debtor is able to satisfy the 
judgment. 
Other improper collection practices 


Such as communications te friends and 


| M ee Road Bonds 


|view of 


that | 
It was found that with 40,000 loans | 
outstanding aggregating approximately $3.- | 
loans in| 








Sold in Missouri 





Sale of Five Millions of New 
Securities Is the Last for 
Winter Period 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 11. 

The Missouri State Board of Fund Com- | 

missioners have announced the sale of) 

$5,000,000 of State road bonds, bearing 4} 

per cent interest, for $4,757,000 to 14 se- | 

curity companies headed by the Guaranty 
Company of New York. 


The sale was on a bid of $95.14 for each ‘ —_ 
$100 in bonds and the price was one of The combined assets of the banks under the supervision of 


the lowest on record for Missouri bonds.| the Federal-Farm Loan Board totaled $2,073,832,907 as of 
A sale last month of the $5,000,000 issue, | Sept. 30, 1931, according to the quarterly statements of con- 
bearing 32 per cent interest, was post-| dition which have just been made public by the Board. Of | 
poned because of the poor condition of this total, $1,286,988,290 was held by the Federal land banks, 
the bond market. Under the State law) \ 
road bonds can not be sold for less than 95. 
A total of $42,500,000 of the $75,000,000 
issue voted in 1928 has now been sold. 





Consolidated statement Sept. 30, 1931 


The State Board of Fund Commissioners ASSETS 
announced that more bonds would not | Gross mortgage loans Pe: . .$1,318,321,007.50 
be sold during the Winter due to the! Less payments on principal ........... 140,799,842.27 | 


condition of the market. 

Chief Highway Engineer T. H. Cutler 
has announced Looe this — — 
mean the abandonment of many roa " i 7 
projects planned for the Winter. Only| pp{ted SN a unio 
that w6rk will be done, he said, which} other securities ...... cen ee 
may be paid for out of the State gaso-/| Cash deposits for matured or called bonds . 
line and automobile license tax receipts.| Cash on hand and in banks snaeenenes 


$1,177 ,165.23 
3,225,543.38 
———— $1 ,174,295,621.85 


Net mortgage loans ...... 
Less principal of delinqfient installments 











Accounts receivable 
Tax advances 


Loans and Discounts | ake ee eae ccers _ 


Total 


At New Low Mark mapeoiiny rrr as 
In South Carolina’ 








1,422,204.79 
535,403.58 


$1,957,608.37 
53,807.76 


1,903,800.61 


$150,968.65 
7,436 451.51 
1,012,500.33 
14,596,376.83 


Purchase money, first mortgages 
Purchase money, second mortgages 
Real estate sales contracts ‘ 


peer eee ~~ $23,196,297.32 


Total - éasa 
Less reserves for notes, purchase money 











Level at W hich Deposits mortgages and/or contracts ........ ___ 4,019,721 66 en 
. E , © | Deli t installments (principal and 
Have Been Kept Is ‘Good | Payer," ae 
. es Sj 5 Less than 30 days .... eeeee . $2,125,084.96 
And Surprising Sign,’ 30 to 6xdays 4. 1 132,988.45 
e 60 to 90 days . 755, J 
Savs Bank Examiner 90 days and over .......- 7,028,644.72 
ainsi Ro ube Total Scheavsaeseeeneehenedhs $12,042,584.16 
Cotvmata, G. ©., Mov. 11.) Lee Parish Payee uns ini? 
a sae es) Ss Ss e 
A_ consolidated statement of condition geese PS aac a ea eae ; 6.822.672.52 | 
of! State banks in South Carolina, issued acinomae 3,940.245.64 
by the State Examiner, Albert S. Fant, Interest accrued: e 
showed that the loans and discounts total Mortgage 10AMs .....ssesees eter eeeee 21,482,733.74 
less than at any other time in the history} Other .............. Oe eeeeeeerere 253,067.95 s siniine tt 
of the Department, Mr. Fant announced. | bei anlate Gwned: ames 4 2) Tee mul oe 
The total, showing that banks have called : : . a 
; . 2 22K « Owned Outright .....cccsccccccscccees $27,516 469.37 
their loans, was $48,463,830.33, | Real estate subject to optional sales 
“It is a splendid statement in view of | ENS 2 ea ee ee 7 758.131.95 
the depression conditions,” Mr. Fant said. saith inte 
“It is a very gratifying statement in- | SEP ET CREEP COCLETEL TTT TTT $28, 274,601.32 | 
deed.” Less reserves for real estate ........ 5,899,.355.06 co ht 
The statement showing the condition | ————  22,375,246.26 


of 105 State banks, one private and 74 
branches. as of Sept. 29, reports deposits 
of $77,447,015.60 in comparison with de- 
posits of $83,000,000 at the time of the 
June 30 statement. Mr. Fant said the| 
level to which the deposits were kept WAS | Gross mortgage loans ... 
“a good and surprising sign,”’ especially in 
the fact that on Sept. 29 little 
cotton had been sold. | 
The consolidated statement follows: 





*Consolidated statement, Sept. 30, 1931 
ASSETS 


$609 236,091.81 
62,640,497 .92 


Less payments on principal 


loans . $546,595,593.89 


Net mortgage naw bine 
delinquent install- 


| Less principal of 














ASSETS 











except property damage on public passenger | 
carrying risks, 25 per cent | Loans and discounts 
Automobile property damage on public pas- Cooperative associations $47 .281.794.48 
senger carrying risks. 15 per cent Financing institutions 81.120,915.50 
Automobile liability on public passenger $128,402,709.98 
carrying risks, 15 per cent | seecaa . 4 97 any : , 
All other forms of lability, property dam- | United States Government securities $2 798 453.16 
age and collision ) per cent Less sold under repurchase agreement 432,000.00 
Sprinkler leakage and water damage, 25) 2.366,453.16 
ae ene aaa Debentures of other Federal intermediate credit banks 1,300,000,00 
irgiary, oY pe spade Other securities 10,000.00 
*Plate glass, 35 per cent. — chinery Cash on hand and in banks 5,330 215 25 
Steam boiler, engine, flywheel, machinery | Gacy deposits for matured debentures 50,375.00 
and elctrical equipment, 25 per cent | Notes receivable Ss VEAhSER PE venuetsaxeses 201,134.71 
AOGCOUMCE FOCOIVADIE 2. ccccvccccccescccesecees 2,536.59 
*The commission on plate glass insurance Interest a aaeatae Bana ne 
includes 2!» per cent paid for the adjustment | Loans and discounts ee PL ee $419,894 24 
of claims and the making of inspections -| Other ese edawionnepa 27,355.77 
_ 447,250.01 
a 5 x . " ent visits | Furniture, fixtures. equipment, etc ...... . . 11,969.20 
relatives of the debtor, too frequ a - Prepaid and deferred expenses 17,694.84 
to his home or place of business, and |yoans in suspense 1,988.060.35 
{other similar practices have been di8-| Other assets ; ; 15,410.56 
couraged by the association, and elimi- Capital stock subscription callable from United States 
inated so far as possible. These practices reasury a : ; : 30,000,000.00 
ay , y is cases, s 
may now be found in only isolated Cases) potay ceca cca ecueeeeuees $170,223.809.65 


and cases beyond the control of the as- 
sociation. ° 
Statement Called Untrue 
It also has been charged that small 
loan companies require the endorsement 
of responsible parties and, therefore, suf- 


‘Profits of Subsidairy Unit 
In Utilities’ Group Shown 




















FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 
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Farm Loan Board Reports Condition 
Of Various Banks Under Its Direction 


Consolidated Statements for Federal Land Banks, Joint 
Stock Land Banks and Intermediate Credit Institutions 
Are Compiled for Quarter 











$616,620,808 by the joint stock land banks and $170,223,809 by 
the Federal intermediate credit banks. The consolidated 
statement of each of the three systems of banks as of Sept. 
30, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 
is appended: 


Federal Land Banks 


compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. 

(subject to redemption): = 
(a) Foreclosures under first mortgages $11 ,326,464.37 

(b) Foreclosures under installments z 
or second mortgages e 20,678.41 
(c) Banks’ mortgages on property cov- mone 
ered By. (BD) cocccsscvcess eae 99 366.37 
Total $11.446,509.15 


Less reserves. for sheriffs’ certificates. . 300,000.00 
- - 11,146,509.15 
Spokane participation certificates $2,799,850.18 
Less reserves for Spokane participation 

certificates 


2,799.850.18 


Banking house 
Furniture, fixtures 





equipment, etc. 





Prepaid and deferred expenses 459,964.31 
Other assets ioe 0 baw 760,690.70 
Total . $1,286 988,290.29 
LIABILITIES 
Farm loan bonds (unmatured) $1.175,819,900.00 


1,017,620.00 
$1,174,.802,280.00 


Less held by banks of issue 


Sold subject to repurchase agreement ($185,000.00) 


Farm loan bonds matured or calied ........ 4,975.00 
Notes payable, etc. .......-...se0+- 950,000.00 
Dividends declared but unpaid ee 521,075.95 
Matured coupons on farm loan bonds 829,596.62 
Due borrowers ........ esd vidsebhae eg 996,104.65 
Accounts payable 771,812.20 





Interest accrued 


Farm loan bonds 17,455,339.18 


Other 665,369.86 
— - = 18,120,709.04 

Advance installment payments (partial, and irterest 
portion full) ; Heedek eases’ 1,237,930.29 
Other liabilities CASAC E SG SU OKE CEES SEN ES S25 5 701,911.84 
Spokane partcipation certificates ....... 2.799.850.18 
Deferred income Sy 2,692.440.92 


Capital stock: 
United States Government ses 
National farm loan associations 
Borrowers through Porto Rico branch 
Other borrowers pees 


$204 698.00 
64,921 220.00 
708 350.00 
osetecssecce 119,905.00 
65,954,173.00 
13,200,111.35 
97,921.01 
3,307 398.24 


Legal reserves 
Other reserves .. 
Undivided profits 





Total 


eee ee cee eee eee eee cree) 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


Real estate subject to optional sales 


contracts 730,565.49 


$23,.928,307.94 
1,549,007.47 


Total . ‘ a 
Less reserves for real estate 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Deposits Decline | 
In New Jersey 


Nearly 75 Millions Withdrawn | 


From Banks in Three- 
Month Period 


| 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 11. 
bank deposits were re-| 


| 


New Jersey 


| duced nearly $75,000,000 during the quar-| 


$1,,286,988,290.29 


ter ending Sept. 29, according to a re-| 
;port issued by the State Banking De-' 
| partment. There was a decrease in loans | 
jand discounts of approximately $25,000,- | 
}000 during the same period. 

Demand deposits dropped from $465,- 
541,691 to $424,245,369, and time deposits | 


|fell from  $934,651,234 to $901,087,760. 
| The reduction of loans and discounts | 
was from  $555,620.192 to $524,757,607, 


bringing the amount to a figure nearly | 
$125,000,000 under the $639,056,999 total 
| of September, 1930. | 
} Deputy State Banking Commissioner | 
|G, Hayes Markley pointed out that the 
| deposits withdrawn during the last three | 
{months, if placed in circulation, would 
have a beneficial effect upon the im-| 
| provement of business | 

There were nine less banks at the end 
| of the quarter than at the beginning. | 
|} The number of trust companies, which | 
| Stood at 185 on June 30, were reduced | 
j}to 178, and the State banks from 35 to| 
| 33. Savings banks remained unchanged | 





...... | at 26, and private banks at 5. 
2,655,129.59 | oncecophtiads 
334,217.64 | 


Interstate Compact 


To Stabilize Oil 





STATE BANKING 9 


Low Price Level ..: 
And Relation to: 
Government Debt 


National Industrial Con. : 
ferenee Board Says Most 
Of It Was Incurred Dur- 
ing Higher Prices 








The burden of governmental debts in- 
curred in the decade ended in 1930 will 
be greater than was anticipated when the 
debts were made, if prices remain at a , 
low level in the future, the National In-., 
dustrial Conference Board points.out in 
a statement just received at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The present governmental indebtedness 
of the United States is estimated by the 
Board at $30,300,000,000, of which $16,- 
800,000,000 is owed as a gross debt by the 
Federal Government, and $15,100,000,000 
is owed be State and local governments 
as bonded debts. 

“The staggering total of this vast vol- 
ume of governmental indebtedness as- >| 
sumes a serious aspect when it is con- __ 
sidered that the larger part of it was’ - 
incurred at a relatively high price level,”*’ 
the Board asserts. 

The full text of the Board’s statement * 
follows: 

The combined governmental indebted- 
ness of the United States is estimated, 
in a statement released today by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, at 
$30,300,000,000, including  $16,800,000,000 
gross debt of the Federal Government and 
$13,500,000,000 bonded debt of the State 


Industry Proposed “°° "finest in soi 


Three-point’ Program Sug- 
gested by Mr. Lamont in 
Address Before American 
Petroleum Institute 


[Continued from Page 7.1 


itself does not outline 
them. But the coordination of various 
|State production programs is a more 
| pressing matter than uniformity of State 
aws; the first objective of a compact 
should be to get the States to cooperat- 
ing On a permanent basis. Uniform laws, 
| when adopted, might reasonably go be- 


if the compact 


yond the production stage and aim at cor- | 


rection of the demoralized 
methods of the industry, but that is be- 
yond the scope of the present discussion. 


Joint Body Suggested 


Third, as recommended by Secretary 
Wilbur, a joint Federal and State fact- 
finding body for arriving at an equation 





-  22,379,300.47| of domestic and foreign production and 


Sheriffs’ certificates judgments, etc 








LIABILITIES 
Debentures 
Less held by 


funmatured) 
banks of issue 


$104,100.000.00 
300,000.00 


$103 ,800,000.00 
50,000.00 


Debentures matured 
Rediscounts with banks other than Federal intermedi- 








imports should be created by the compact 





i" 7 bject to redemption) 
Resources ments ; ensiddasreheae 1,494,774.34 (sud, aaa of the States and with the approval of 
; (a) Foreclosures under first mortgages $4,936,787 .85 ¢ 
Loans and discounts $48 3 ons Less reserves for mortgage loans ...... 664,495.85 oe ib) Foreclosures under installments or Congress. This joint body might be au- 
ee tocks owned by bank 27.796,090.19 ————————  $544,436,323.70 second mortgages if 248,518.29 thorized to negotiate with foreign pro- 
Parnit oy ma fixtures ’ 709.930.81 United States Government securities 7,287 ,356.81 (c) Banks’ mortgages on property cov- ducers and assist in negotiations with 
Furniture @ r ‘ 30 . 99 es . > 9 ‘ . § 
Banking house 3.203.397 . p+ pore gaia CEDAE DBEES: oso r0cesss's oie akan ered By () ++. ia ia a 2,080.645.15 foreign governments. Its State members 
Be ee een. akan age” game en Cash deposits for matured or called 1,000.00 Tota! ne ; . $7,255,149.27 j; might be also members of the interstate 
Cash Sg mane Sn 13.400.628.03; Cash on hand and in banks ........ 7,859,156.63 Less reserves for sheriffs’ certificates 522,662.62 | advisory board so that the agreements 
Oth ce urces "243358 83 | Accounts receivable 6,732.486.65| made could bring the States’ police 
wer reson : <A I hl ag eres $801,458.22 Banking house ‘s aa as 90.716.30| nower directly int es ; aie ie 
a. n , : 29 p irectly into play for their en- 
Total $97,568,368.48 SS DPR errr re deere 257.082.18 Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc 112 325.82 | forcement 
otal Liabitit } a ea Ea Prepaid and deferred expenses 57,229.52 ° ‘ , 
Ss, Maa abilities $8.140,249.68 . 91,088.840.40 Other assets * a ee cuuies $578,039.12 | Federal participation, in the Jong run, 
a stoc wee ence . et l ‘ . . 98.5 5 ; ‘ 
ae — 4.218 697.97 | pe pith s Stans a so aT 300 33 Less reserves for other assets .......... 22,819.95 " is essential for the protection of the 
Undivided profits 1,231,367.48 ne an ener 971,250.05 ¥ 555,219.17 consuming public. 
Due to banks 2.04.03 z Notes receivable. etc.: ; : rota) 9616 620.608 34 | This three-point program—coordina- 
Dividends unpaid 97 “an 015.60 Notes ; ‘ , 259 972.97 LIABILITIES tion of State production by an interstate 
Raerve tune ee) fee Bee, Se eee. Hr rte Farm loan bonds (unmatured) $550.456,340.00 jcompact, uniformity of conservation 
Bills payable and notes redis- Real estate sales contracts. . 7.483 338.83 Less on hand 3,581,060.00 | principles by a compact or otherwise, and 
counted . . 3.069.000 87 7 . - kines ods, Certificates in lieu of fractional b« nds . ea ; tasty equation of foreign and domestic pro- 
Other liabilities tl lis Total ’ ; $13,693,173.71 Sold subject to repurchase agreement — ($470,000.00) | duction by a joint Federal-State board 
tal 9o7,908,008.48| S006 senerves for notes, purchase ei gte ae Farm loan bonds matured or called Oe 3,000.00 | Created by the compact—can be accom- 
Total ‘ eee money mortgages and/or contracts.. 412,573.57 Notes payable, etc a 1,006,000.00 | plished just as quickly as necessity de- 
7 oa Delinquent ieteliments (principal and —————— _—-13,280,600.14 | Mortgages assumed on real estate owned 246,702.27 | mands. 
‘ . ‘ bs linquer 8 nent t unpal } ; 
Casualty Group Files interest) Saiee aiantes 40 form men bonds oe 1.099;488 73 | a) ge be hoped that the beginning 
7 , r ess 3 vs 91,320. : 039,46. 14 ade by ’ . : 
R t in New York! 36'to Go deys on 8 48117 1 gn 341,436.35 | Made by Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, 
epor In | 30 to ays 38,461. Accounts payable 340.196.94| Which is a tenporary compact enforced 
60 to 90 days 1,121 ,080.64 Interest accrued | partly by martial law ill grow int 
7 90 days and over 3,663,923.91 Farm lo bonds $8,837.675.92 inten aw, WwW grow into 
[Continued from Page 7.1 ciel Sea Cue oT pana nyt | something permanently effective, or else 
Steam boiler. engine, flywheel, machinery Total Pea LU a $6.514,785,82 ; eee 8.842.333.82 | ® Continuation of such sprees as we have 
and electrical equipment, 20 per cent Loss partial payments ; ‘ 654,181.23 Advance installment payments (partial. and interest seen in East Texas very quickly will con- 
ess reserves for delinquent install- portion full) wee 497,721.63 | vert the indigestion of the oil industry 
*The commission on plate glass insurance ments : ; 3,132,898.45 Other liabilities 203756 59 : ; OE | 
» adjustme es 203,755.59 | into something like appendicitis 
includes 2), per cent paid for the adjustment aa acini 2 06.1 5 “ 100.08 apr . 
rey alana raphe retain inspection Interest accrued ae F esaet ocean aaa in en exon ana Potatoes «3 's03 000.24 Work Need Not Wait 
Maximum General Rate Mortgage loans ......+++sse++e tee $9,695,.654.77 RN IEE: ics ce packcoiGascesaas vuceeaans 3.476, 167.04 : 
Maximum commission payable to gen-| Other ....-...-+.sssssreseeeeeees —— — 9.788.298 12 Surplus earned 2722.075.0)| Meanwhile, there are certain § things 
* ” ” 9.788.298.12 es pS nn 97 + a > % 
eral agents for casualty insurance lade dias iia 8 Le fal reserves eee 710 00.21 that can pe done without waiting for 
Workmen's compensation (in workmen's OWMEE OUtTICHt .....06cccceccsvccsess $23.926.806.53 Undivided profits 4.111.017.04 legislation ; I hope that Kansas, Okla- 
compensation States), except on underground Less mortgages not assumed ...... 729.064.08 Deficits 5 291 609 58 homa and Texas continue their joint cur- 
coal mining, riska, i? te Pr cployers’ iiebilits ae ee RA ee ee "| ailment program, and their public serv- 
Employers’ liability (in employer lity Total an $23.197.742.45 Total 20 2 , : ‘ State, 
| anuent “oncees on underground coal mining | — Tota $616,620.808.34 | ice commissions and the Oil States Ad- 
risks, 20 per cent : 5. we *Joint stock land banks in receivership are not included in this statement Vigary Committee continue to cooperate 
Workmen's compensation and employers’ li- | The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
ability upon underground coal mining risks oe I ‘ , - | will continue to supply such forecasts ot 
10 per cent (7'2 per cent on that portion | ederal Intermediate Credit Banks ‘ supply and demand as may be helpful 
[a ee oe ‘asia collision Consolidated statement Sept. 30, 1931, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board ihe question of relief from excessive im- 
v* 5 


| ports while we are correcting our domes- 
Uc situation can be taken up by the offi- 
cial State commissions directly with each 
importing company. While a_ Federal 
statute prohibits agreements between in- 
dividuals looking toward import restric- 


aan Suet anne 77,100.00 | (ions, I know of nothing to prohibit a 
Deferred creaesde. loans and discounts Reena a 380 93 | State from such discussions, conducted 
Drtarait StlaeeaA BGt chee tree 445 921 gq | Lormally by its regulatory body for _ the 
Matured interest on Gebentures 375.09 | Purpose of acquiring information on which 


Interest accrued 
Debentures 
Other 


$966,124.95 


lo base its own proration program. 
Imports for the first nine months of 1931 


$ob00ees 114.36 _ | were about 26 per cent below the com- 
Sa SAVES aa aid sc Nia hae — aee.29 a} | parable 1930 figures; you are familiat with 
ai s BARUOTEL 4. cccsecere 330.9% 5 . »der ‘ serv; 
Other fabiitios 97 404 Hs the efforts of the Federal Oil Conservation 


Deferred income 

Capital stock 
Paid in 
Callable from 


90,638.5 


$30,000,000.00 


United States Treasury 30,000 000.00 


60,.000,000.00 


Surplus (earned) 
Reserves fon contingencies 
Undivided profits 
Deficit (Columbia) 





631,923.6 


Total 





Railway Rate Decisions 











fer no losses which would justify the ad- . » As of Nov. ll 
‘ nt 7 a ra . 
mittedly high rate of charge permitted ; (Con inued from Page 7.) A E Ee [Continued from Page 8.] 
under the law. This statement is almost) tric, Company of Delaware have been made New York, Nov. 11.—The Federal Reserve 
ntrue d ts are taken | f0T the purpose of putting that amount of the Bank of New York today certified to the , ® rate of 9212 cents per 100 pounds on 
totally untrue. Endorsements are ly Surplus virtually in the hands of Loutaville| < ; xs ’ shipments of fabricated ste¢l angles, beams 
in very few instances, and then only Gas & Electric Company of Delaware? A. Yes,| Secretary of the Treasury the following: channels, plates and bolts from Drumright 
where the borrower has no other form gi; In pursuance of the provisions of section Okla.. to Smakcover, Ark., as unjust and 
of security to offer. * Q. At the same time did the assets of | 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | Unreasonable, being approximately 71 per 
“Practically all loans made, are family Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Dela- the conversion of foreign currency for the anne higne: than the pate declares by the 
loans to husband and wife living together | ware show a corresponding increase of $1.000,- se of, the assessment and collection dated Si 1 thwest 5 ie fee ae 
and desiring to avoid privation and went, 000? A. This was handled in the intercom- | PUrP on ee en teeta teers Me Oem 
and the stigma of bankruptcy, where con- | pany accounts, yes, sir of duties upon merchandise imported into Dermeiy & Set eens of First Class, or 54 
fronted with financial emergencies. In wa Is the answer to my question “Yes"? A.| the United Btates, we have ascertained and cepts for the distance referred to—453.2 
i ° , , | Yes, sir hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
es: s Vv ) 3 } . . q e om . 
ane oe a sda antes cate “ahd ~ + + in the New York market at noon today for Cream.—No. 24815.—The Fairmont Cream- 
called 1 c to pay although there were Q. Was Kentucky Coke Company paying! cable transfers payeble in the foreign cur- oa on noee Green Bay Wis.. v. Chicago 
40.000 pees eben hdines rent on the Waterside station at that time? rencies are as shown below: «& eae neem mailwag agabat rates 2 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 A. Yes, sir. To the Louisville Gas & Electric a , shipmen‘s of cream from points in the 
+ While the small loan companies do not Company of Delaware Austria (schilling) oar Upper Peninsula of Michigan to Green Bay 
wish to publicly parade this charity and Q. And this $1,000.000 was in addition to reun ae i cae Pd a aren a ph Express Agency 
ener 1 Sommiss ; that payment of rental, was it? A. Yes, sir UIGAFIS (LEV) ......+-sersscececes iis ssesses full second class merchandise rates 
generosity, the Commiss ion should know, pay Ler } Of 18 al, f a Y air. | Crechoslovakia (krone) ............ 2.9620 contrary to its usual actine elsewhere 
that during the present business depres- Q. What items were classed a Irrent lia , P 21 4175 p 
sion, when a large percentage of its cus- bilities on the balance sheet of the Kentucky omer el 379 $833 foresee Steel Grinding Boards.—No. 24816 
4 * ; 3 : 7 Coke Company’ cs I vt ) 19.006 -~-The Monarch Ce 5 , >] 
tomers are walking the streets out of em-| “4 The Nwo most important items in this, Finland (markka) 2.0550 | Kans.. v. The Atchison “Topeka: & Bante. Fe 
ployment, our association has kept.in con-/ciase were accounts payable and taxes ac-| France (franc) sosrecceneees 33:9307 Railway. Against a through rate of $1.05 
stant touch with the family welfare so0- | crued. ; Germany (reichsinark) 23.6080 | per 100 pounds on shipments of steel grind- 
cieties. Q. Do either of these items warrant fur- Greece (drachma) 1.2887 ing balls, Cartaret, N. J.. to Humboldt, Kans 
Payments Suspended ther discussion? puneesy (pengo) . a Sugar.—No. 24817—E. A. Johnson Com 
‘ery case , re. A. Yes, sir. The balance in the taxes ac- | aly (lira) ‘ . ; a : . 
In every case where the request has| v4 ‘account had increased by $167,883 at | Netherlands (guilder) 40.2842 | pany, Dallas, Tex., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
been made by a recognized social welfare ad in ; a ve ‘ 6 & Santa Fe Railway. Against the charge 
ee ee ao oe Dec. 31, 1927. Of this amount $40,290 repre- | Norway (krone) 21.2762 ’ : 
agency, payments have been suspended, Or | sentea unpaid 1927 taxes. The remainder of | Poland (zloty) 11.1839 | fOr storage of sugar at Sweetwater. Tex 
other necessary relief afforded to unfor- | 127,593 had been accrued for Federal income| Portugal (escudo) 3.6540 te allow fonreait at — cae aaa. 
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And Complaints Filed 


Board to that end. While further ad- 
justment of imports may be desirable, it 
will not cure all of our difficulties, the 
grcatest of which lie within our own bor- 
ders and it should be kept in mind from 


| the standpoint of national interest that 
°!we are exhausting our own reserves of 
| this vital resource at a rate out of all 


proportion to the ratio between our own 
srves and those of the rest of the world. 
As you all know, the United States, with 
less than 20 per cent of the world’s re- 
| serves, is producing and consuming over 
| 60 per cent of current world production 

| The oil industry has a great responsi- 
| bay and a great opportunity. Its market 
jreaches to every family and every indus- 
|try in the country. It deals with a 
{tional resource in which every citizen has 
}a@ Vital interest. If conducted on the basis 





| Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


| 

| 

| Louisiana. J. 8. Brock. Banking Commis- 

; sioner. has announced: Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company. Bunkié, with branches at Moreau- 
ville, Plaucheévjlle, and Marksville, closed 
Nebraska: Géorge W. Wood Bank Commis- 
jon¢:. has announced: State Bank of Rav- 
enna. Ravenna: Farmers State Bank 
ston. closed 


U. S. ~REASURY 
STATEMENT 








— Nov. 9. Made Public Nov. 11, 19331 “= 
Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 54 ace $859,521.72 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue ‘ ‘ 2,276,990.23 
Customs receipts ...... 1,288,061.84 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,090,659.74 
Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receint. 
Balance previous da’ 
Total : 0.8 
aapend es 
General expendiwure >) 14.03 
Interest on public debt 1 5,661.60 
Refunds of receipts 529,040.62 
Panama Canal 57,216.13 
All GOUMOP oc. sccreecceee 1,707 .474.48 


Total hen 3 . $23,835,934.86 
Public debt expenditures...... 61.563,822.50 
Balance today cecsssiceee ‘ « 222,771,119.82 


TOtAl sooercereccccceccecs cess $308,170,877.18 
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On June 36, 1931, the gross debt of the 
Federal Government was $16,800,000,000. 
On June 3C, 1930, it was $16,200,000,000. 
|Eleven years ago or in August, 1919, the 
debt had reacned the highest point. in 
history, $26,600,000,000. Thus it appears 
that in a period slightly less than 11 
years a reduction in gross debt amounting 
to $10,400,000.000 was accomplished and 
that, despite the increase during the fis- 
cal year ended in 1931, the gross debt of 
the United States was $9,800,000,000 less 
than the high peak in 1919. 7 
| Reductions in the Federal debt were 
effected during each fiscal year beginning 
with that ended in 1920 and up to and in-"" 
cluding that ended in 1930. It is well * 
known that the reductions during this... 
period were at a much more rapid rate 
|than required by the statutory provision 
ad nee appropriations in the sinking’? 
un 
Considering this fact, states the Con- 
|ference Board, the increase during the 
|fiscal year 1931 is no cause for alarm 
since the increase comprise@ only a small 
proportion of the indebtedness retired 
over and above that contemplated when 
the legislation providing for annual sink- 
ing fund appropriations was adopted. 


| Situation in. 1930 


During the decade ended in 1930 the 
reductions of the Federal debt tended to 
offset tremendous increases in State and 
local indebtedness. The reversal of the 
trend in Federal debt during the fiscal 
ear 1931 is of some significance, since 
‘ederal debt no longer exercises a balanc- 
ing effect upon the combined total of all 
| fovermanentat indebtedness in the United 
states 

The Conference Board study finds that 
at the close of the fiscal year 1929, the 
| latest date for which statistics are avail- 
able, State and local net bonded debt 
amounted to $13.500,000,000, an increase 
of approximately $800,000,000 over the pre- 
|ceding year. If that rate of increase has 
| been maintained, which seems likely, the 
present figure for total State and local 
;net bonded debt would be $15,100,000,000. 
| An important fact revealed is that, of 
| the $800,000,000 increase in the total State 
and local net bonded debt in one year, 
the State portion was but $75,000,000. In 
recent years local governments have ac- 
counted for approximately 88 per cent of 
the combined State and local total debt. 


“Of Grave Concern” 


The figures upon which this estimate . 
is based .re released in advance of the 
publication by the Conference Board of 
its annual study of the “Cost of Gov- 
ernment in the United States,’ because 
they are a matter of grave concern to 
all taxpayers. The staggering total of 
this vast volume of governmental indebt- 
edness assumes a serious aspect when. it 
is considered that the larger part of it 
wee, Sneweren at a relatively high price- 
eve 

The Conference Board calls attention to 
the fact that the debt service require- 
ments, that is, the terms of repayment, 
are stated in dollars, and, as is well known, - 
| during a period of falling prices the credi« 
tor tends to gain at the expense of the 
debtor. Should it happen that prices re- 
}main at a low level in the future, then 
|the burden of a large part of the gov- 
;ernmental indebtedness incurred during ° 
; the decade ended in 1930 will be much 
|greater than was anticipated at the time 
it was incurred 





of a trusteeship of a basic commodity, 
avoiding unnecessary wastes in production 
jand distribution, the industry should be 
jable to furnish an adequate supply of 
oil and its derivatives of good and uni- 
form quality at fair prices to the con- 
sumer, and to make a fair return on its 
invested capital 

These purposes can be accomplished 
| largely within the fram*work of existing 
laws and with a minimum of Federal regu- 
| lation, if the industry will whole-heartedly 
cooperate in making effective the measures 
} already initiated and the proposals which 
j|have been outlined. I have every confi- 
dence that the industry has or will de- 
velop the capacity and leadership to rete 
ognize its great opportunity and to dis- 
|charge its equally great responsibilities. 
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State Progress in Perfecting 
System of Education + + 


Efforts of North Dakota to Meet Present Day 
Needs of Civilization for Adequate Public In- © 
struction Are Reviewed 


By BERTHA R. PALMER 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Dakota 


PROPHET of old described the way of 
A progress, “precept upon precept, precept 

upon precept; line upon line, line upon 
line; here a little and there a little.” So 
also do we move in our educational progress. 
Here a little and there a little weak places 
are strengthened; here a little and there a 
little crooked places are made straight; here 
a little and there a little we are coming 
nearer to meeting the needs of north Dakota 
and our present standard of civilization 

+ + 

For many years we have been embarrassed 
and chagrined that legal requirements for 
securing a certificate to teach were so low 
that the term “professional” was not per- 
missible; but the legislative session of 1931 
raised our minimum certification require~- 
ment from the meager and inadequate 12 
weeks of Summer school to one year of pro- 
fessional training in a recognized standard 
normal department. 

Now we may hold up our heads with 
our sister States, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Montana. A regrettably large number 
of legally qualified teachers with but 12 weeks’ 
training are still with us and unfortunately 
these are not among the unemployed, but 
each year the number will be less. 

Our position as the second most rural State 
among the 48 no longer induces a feeling of 
inferiority for the powerful National Edu- 
cation Association has noticed the rural areas 
and directed the attention of the whole coun- 
try to the fact that each one-teacher school 
is a stone in the foundation of our educa- 
tional system. The one-teacher school em- 
ploys more than half of all the teachers 
in the land. Within its walls more than half 
of all American boys and girls begin their 
school lives. Upon these beginnings must the 
structure for national citizenship be builded. 

The National Education Association pro- 
gram provided by President Willis A. Sutton 
at the "Jos Angeles meeting last June and 
July centered the eyes of the educational 
world upon the possibilities of the rural school 
and at the same time laid bare its need for 
especially trained teachers, public sentiment, 
equipment, and finances. Purposely I have 
mentioned the needs in this order for when 
the first is secured the second will follow 
and all things else will be added unto them. 

Dr. Sutton’s threefold program met with 
universal approval and the movement he has 
started will be emphasized and accelerated 
by the new president, Miss Florence M. Hale, 
for many years Director of Rural Education 
for the State of Maine. This favorable, sym- 
pathetic and constructive attention upon the 
rural schools of our Nation will bring a warm 
glow to the hearts of a majority of the 
teachers in North Dakota. When asked the 
hitherto embarrassing question ‘“‘where do you 
teach,” 5,000 North Dakota teachers may now 
draw a deep breath and say clearly and dis- 
tinctly, “I am in charge of a one-teacher 
school, one of the most important positions 
in the country.” 

+ + 


The rural school has a recognized and im- 
portant place in our educational system, and 
is elevated to a position of respectful and 
considerate attention. 

Two years ago the new State course of 
study for elementary schools was just intro- 
duced; a year ago we admitted it was suited 
to North Dakota; now the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and Teachers’ Col- 





Park Extension 
Policy of 
Illinois 


By 
Harry H. Cleayeland 


Director, Department of 
Public Works and Build- 
ings, State of Illinois 


HE first requirement of a State park site, 
T as outlined by the Illinois State Board 
of Park Advisers, is its quality as a 
recreation area due to its natural beauty, its 
unusual scenic or historical interest. The 
second requirement is that it be an economic 
investment, worth to the people of the State 
whatever sum it may cost. 

Briefly set forth, Illinois’ new park policy 
is as follows: 

(1) To preserve and mark the most im- 
portant histori sites and events which are 
connected with early pioneer or Indian his- 
tory. It is essential that the interesting his- 
tory of the explorers, missionaries, and set- 
tlers be preserved, not only as a tribute to 
those who made passible the building of the 
State of Illinois and of the Union, but as 
part of the education of future Illinois citi- 
zens. 

(2) To set aside as public reservations 
these locations which have unusual scenic 
attractions caused by geologic or topographic 
formations, such as canyons, gorges, Caves 
dunes, beaches, moraines, palisades, exam- 
ples of Illinois prairie, and points of scien- 
tific interest to botanists and naturalists. 
These areas should be large in size, prefer- 
ably not less than 1,000 acres in extent. 

(3) To preserve large forested areas and 
marginal lands along the rivers, small water 
courses, and lakes for a recreation use dif- 
ference from that given by the typical city 
park, and so that these tracts may remain 
unchanged by civilization, so far as possible, 
and be kept for future generations. Such 
areas also, should be acquired in units of 
1,000 acres or more, and may be available 
as fish and game preserves. 

(4), To connect these parks with each other 
by a system of scenic parkways with widths 
varying from 100 to 1,000 feet, as a supple- 
ment to and completion of the State high- 
way system. Where the present State high- 
way routes may serve this purpose, their loca- 
tion, alignment and design should be studied 
with this plan in view. At suitable loca- 
tions along these parkways, pure water sup- 
plies and shelters and comfort facilities of 
attractive design may be installed for the 
convenience of the : ublic. 


lege, Columbia University, name the North 
Dakota course of study for elementary schools 
as one of the four best in the United States. 
The course as then printed contained errors 
to be corrected and changes to be made when 
the supply on hand was exhausted. But an 
all-wise Providence ordained that the boys 
and girls of North Dakota should have only 
the best of which we are capable and the 
supply of copies not in immediate use was 
destroyed when the State Capitol burned 
Dec. 28, 1930. An editor and chairmen were 
appointed and the work of revision began 
at once. 


The 1931 issue contains little difference in 
content material, but the form and general 
set-up are now uniform, and we hope rea- 
sonably free from mistakes and errors. 

This State publication with manuals and 
handbooks is available to every grade teacher 
in every school system in the State. No 
small faculty in any school should spend 
time preparing a course of study when a 
group representing the best thought from 
the whole State has produced for its use one 
of the best courses in the country. The small 
group might better devote time to planning 
enrichments for the local school. Copies 
of the course are supplied free to teachers 
direct from the office of the county superin- 
tendent. 

+ + 

The course is distinctive in that it recog- 
nizes the value of correlation between sub- 
jects in the curriculum, giving opportunities 
for enrichment with music, pictures, and 
literature, while all subjects provide for les- 
sons in language, citizenship, injurious ef- 
fects of alcohol, health habits, play, interna- 
tional relations. The present edition has 
risen from the ashes of the capitol fire, 
phoenix like, finer and much better looking. 

A year ago the one-year course in normal 
departments for training teachers for rural 
schools was organized but the directors were 
fearful that such a course might not prove 
popular. ‘the students knew what they 
needed, and enraliments grew rapidly and it 
became necessary to drop weak students from 
the rural course because facilities become 
overcrowded. School boards of districts ad- 
jacent to the teacher training institution 
covet supervision and offer more schools for 
student observation and teaching than the 
normal departments can utilize with their 
present limit of rural instructors. Teaching 
in rural schools is becoming respectable and 
desirable and young people are meeting the 
challenge of their rural heritage seriously 
and enthusiastically. 

Two years ago the plan of training teach- 
ers in service by demonstration teaching at- 
tended by group conferences was also on 
trial. The plan has brought results better 
and sooner than anticipated. Many county 
superintendents are using the plan in an en- 
larged way for the teachers in graded and 
consolidated schools. 

Classified high schools are asking if it is 
possible to provide their teachers in grades 
and junior high schools with demonstra- 
tions of the latest and best methods for 
teaching reading, language, play, followed by 
conferences for diagnosing errors and cor- 
rective procedure. In some cases it is ac- 
tually stated that the teaching in the rural 
schools is more up to date than that in the 
long-established older systems. These indi- 
cations of improved conditions will bring 
joy to the hearts of teachers and superin- 
tendents in the larger schools wherc many 
pupils especially in the high schools come 
directly from rural and village schools. There- 
fore, any direct move to improve the teach- 
ing in the small schools is of direct benefit 
to the high schools. 

+o + 


Two teacher-training institutions now offer 
an integrated four-year curriculum in ele- 
mentary education. The courses are proving 
not only extremely practical but popular. 
There can be no enlarged demand in the 
State for high school teachers fr many years 
but the standard for better trained teachers 
in grade and junior high school is steadily 
rising. This standard demands an integrated 
professional course in elementary (not sec- 
ondary) education which emphasizes mod- 
ern advances in the art and science of the 
content, the theory, the psychology, and the 
supervision of elementary teaching, and more 
intensive courses in the subject matter of 
the common branches. 

There is need for a director of curricula 
attached to the Department of Public In- 
struction, or to the Board of Administration 
to direct, organize, and unify these new 
courses as well as to readjust, reorganize, 
and integrate the courses which are offered 
at the present time in our five teacher-train- 
ing institutions which are as far separated 
in location as the State allows. There are 
too many courses offered as electives be- 
cause a few students ask for them or in- 
structors prefer to teach them. 

The value of our professional institutions 
would be increased and the stand of their 
product improved if the output of each was 
based upon demand instead of upon a basis 
or competing in numbers with the other 
State institutions. 

The present plan or lack of plan compels 
taxpayers to support institutions which turn 
out large numbers of legally qualified teach- 
ers who must swell the ranks of “oversupply” 
and thereby make the teacher's certificate 
which theyshold a scrap of paper while the 
holders must turn to some other occupation 
for which they have not twained; a waste of 
time, energy, and substance. Some one is 
the loser. The State provides the training 
and the individual receives it. The one in- 
vests the taxpayer’s money to recruit the 
teaching service, while the other invests time 
and labor to prepare for that service. The 
supply and demand problem must be met 
at its source, at the point where young per- 
sons choose a profession. The mode and 
manner must be in charge of the teacher- 
training institutions. 

+ + 

There is great need for some plan for se- 
lecting from the many who turn to teaching 
those who possess desirable character traits 
which should be developed in the pupils. 
North Dakota needed 1,564 new teachers to 
replace those who for various reasons did not 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STATISTICS ON PRODUCTION 
OF CANNED FISH 


Data Compiled by Division of Fishery Industries as Aid 
to Manufacturers of Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By F. F. JOHNSON 
Acting Chief, Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, 
Department of Commerce 


NLY fragmentary statistics are avail- 
QO able on the production of canned 
fishery products prior to 1921, ex- 
cept for some of the major commodities, 
and comprehensive data on the extent 
of all the cured fishery products indus- 
tries were obtained for the first time for 
the year 1929. However, in spite of a 
general lack of concrete data, some in- 
teresting trends of these industries dur- 
ing the past 50 years may be determined 
from the available data. 
+ + 

The first record of canning of sea foods 
in this country was in 1815 when Ezra 
Daggert together with Thomas Kensett 
began the canning of salmon, lobsters 
and oysters on a site near where Bat- 
tery Park is now located in New York 
City. In 1825 Mr. Kensett applied for 
United States patents for the “preserv- 
ing of animal, vegetable and other per- 
ishable foods,” but these patents were 
not granted until some 10 years later, 
presumably due to a doubt on the part 
of the Patent Office officials as to their 
practicability. For some years follow- 
ing these early operations there was no 
great development in sea-food canning. 

We find that oysters were first canned 
by A. Field in Baltimore in 1841; sar- 
dines were first canned in Maine about 
1850; the first salmon cannery of the 
Pacific coast was opened in California in 
1864; a turtle cannery was established in 
Florida ir 1866; a cannery for menhaden 
was established on Long Island in 1872; 
and it is known that mackerel, clams, 
lobsters and crabs were being canned 
by 1880. It is probable that tuna, ale- 
wives, and shad were not canned until 
early in the twentieth century. 

The production of canned products in 
the United States and Alaska in 1880 had 
an estimated value of $15,000,000. By 
1921 the production had reached $47,- 
000,000 and after eight years of contin- 
uous growth it amounted to $101,000,000 
in 1929. The production in 1930 de- 
creased as did many other domestic 
manufacturing industries, amounting to 
$83,000,000. 

+ + 

Among the products canned in 1930, 
salmon was the most important item and 
contributed 52 per cent to the total value. 
Sardines and tunalike fishes followed, 
each accounting for 16 per cent of the 
total value. The remainder of the value 
consisted principally of shrimp, clam 
products, oysters, sturgeon caviar, and 
fish cakes, balls, etc. 

In the early days of the North Atlantic 


fisheries, vessel equipment lacked the effi- 
ciency it now has and craft were absent 
from their home ports weeks or even 
months in the quest of fish. To preserve 
their catch over these long periods salt 
was the only known efficient and ‘eco- 
nomical preservative and was applied 
to the fish (usually cod) upon capture. 
However, many vessels had the facilities 
of near-by coasts where the fish were 
taken at frequent intervals and dried by 
shore crews that they might be ready for 
market when returned to some one of 
the New England ports. 


In 1840 the Massachusetts fisheries 
alone produced nearly 40,000,000 pounds’ 
of smoked and dried fish and 25,000,000 
pounds of pickled fish. By 1880 the 
production of dried fish in New England 
amounted to nearly 100,000,000 pounds; 
pickled fish, 63,000,000 pounds; and 
smoked fish, 9,000,000 pounds. 


+ + 

Since these early days there has been 
much technological improvements in ves- 
sel operation, in facilities for landing 
the fares and in the shore establishments. 
Now an average trip for the large ves- 
sels equipped with otter-trawl gear and 
steam power takes but 10 days and the 
average landings at the principal New 
England ports for such a trip amounts to 
80,000 pounds of fish. These fish are 
well iced on board the vessels immedi- 
ately after capture and are landed in a 
condition suitable for the market as fresh 
fish or for preparation as frozen, cured 
or canned products. 

In 1930 the total production of cured 
fishery products in the marine and lake 
sections of the United States amounted 
to 10,000,000 pounds, valued at $17,500,- 
000. Of the total production in 1930, 61 
per cent of the quantity was salted; 33 
per cent, smoked; 4 per cent, dried; and 
2 per cent, spiced. 

Most interesting in the fish canning 
and preserving industries is the almost 
continuous growth in the canning indus- 
try during the past half century and 
conversely a decrease in the production 
of the cured fish i dustry. As techno- 
logical improvements have increased the 
supply and facilitated the handling of 
cannery fishes such that additional quan- 
tities could be canned to supply both 
domestic and export demand, so have 
Similar types of improvements aided in 
furnishing the market with fresh fish 
and decreased the production of cured 
fish which formerly supplied a large por- 
tion of the market. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 13, J. M. Lemon, Associate Technologist, Bureau of Fisheries, 
Department of Commerce, will discuss the technological aspect of canning and 


preserving sea food. 


Hazard of Motor Car Exhaust Gas 
Warning against Fumes in Closed Garage 
By B. R. RICKARDS , 


Director, Division of Public Health Education, Department of Health, State of New York 


INCE December, 1930, 42 clippings from 
S newspapers in New York State have been 
received at the State Department of 
Health which have recorded deaths from 
breathing automobile exhaust gases in closed 
garages. Additional clippings have told how 
43 people narrowly escaped asphyxiation from 
the same cause. Doubtless these figures rep- 
resent but a small proportion of the citi- 
zens of this State who lost their lives or 
have been made ill during the same period 
through inhaling the deadly carbon mon- 
oxide gas in the fumes that pour from the 
exhaust pipe of every running automobile 
engine. 

Year after year at this season the State 
Depattment of Health has emphasized by 
radio and newspaper the insidious deadly na- 
ture of exhaust fumes. The Department has 
repeatedly urged everyone to remember to 
have garage doors wide open before starting 
the motor. It is reasonable to suppose that 
almost every person who drives an automo- 
bile either possesses a radio or reads the 
daily newspaper so the fatalities we have 
mentioned must be ascribed to forgetfulness 
or a decision to take a chance rather than 
face cold drafts. 

Perhaps it may help to impress people with 
the dangerous nature of exhaust gases if 
facts given in a few of the newspaper stories 
are recited. 

In order to charge a depleged battery, an 
automobile was left running in a closed pri- 
vate garage which was underneath a bed- 
room. Result—two children and their mother 
were made seriously ill before the danger was 
discovered. Prompt action in getting them 
into the open air saved their lives. 


In another case, a man went into his 


return to last year’s positions. But under 
the present free-for-all policy our teacher- 
training institutions recommended 2,145 per- 
sons for certification. It would seem high 
time for a campaign for fewer and better 
teachers. If only a small number of spe- 
cially-selected ones continued in professional 
education our schools soon would be manned 
with superior teachers. 

The obstacle to student selection and guid- 
ance seems to be that such a plan might re- 
duce the total enrollment in any institu- 
tion. If th. quality of output is to be raised 
the number must be decreased. There is no 
lack of well-qualified teachers, but under the 
present pla the peor teachers hold the posi- 
tions. 


garage to fix a vacuum type windshield wiper 
which had not been operating properly. While 
adjusting it the owner evidently started the 
motor without opening the garage doors. He 
must have dropped unconscious without any 
warning of disaster for his pliers were still 
in or near his hand when the body was found. 
An inhalator was used without success. 


A nightly habit of running the motor of 
his car a short time to keep it from freezing 
was responsible for the death of a man last 
Winter in a closed garage. He evidently 
could not get to the outside air before being 
overcome. 


, Sometimes the wind is responsible for clos- 
ing garage doors not properly fastened open. 
Several cases have been noted where this may 
have happened while the car operator was 
still in or near his car. 

Apparently it isn’t even necessary for all 
garage doors and windows to be closed for 
a fatality to occur. In a certain fatal case, 
one of the two garage doors was open. The 
supposition is that the wind blew the exhaust 
gases back into the garage. In another in- 
stance, where the garage doors were slightly 
ajar, the car operator realized he was being 
overcome and rushed into the open air be- 
fore he dropped unconscious. In this case re- 
covery was long delayed. 

If a person is beneath the car with his head 
near the exhaust pipe and the motor is run- 
ning, he may be overcome, even if the doors 
are wide open. 

Some years ago in order to determine how 
quickly and insidiously carbon monoxide can 
affect an individual, the writer of this article 
carried out the following experiment: He 
went into a three-car garage where his auto- 
mobile was then housed, closed all doors and 
outlets and started the motor, after first hav- 
ing arranged for his son to stand at the 
window and watch for the first sign of dis- 
tress. Within a few minutes a drowsiness 
was apparent and the experimenter would 
have fallen unconscious had not the garage 
doors been instantly flung open. 

There is but one safe way of working be- 
hind closed doors with a gas engine run- 
ning—namely by attaching a pressure hose 
pipe tightly to the end of the exhaust pipe 
and running the hose into the open air 
through a suitable aperture. 

Carbon monoxide gas acts almost instantly 
and without warning. By the time a person 
realizes that something is wrong he is so far 
overcome iaat he usually loses consciousness 
before he can reach the open air. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


President of the United States 1801-1809: 


“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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Balance Work, Rest and Play 


for Women in Industry + + 


Protection Given by Texas to Feminine 
Workers from Excessive Hours of Labor Is 
Discussed by State Labor Commissioner 


By ROBERT B. GRAGG 


Labor Commissioner, State of Texas 


HERE are two generally accepted but ap- 
parently widely divergent definitions of 
labor or human toil. One theory is that 

physical and mental effort are essential to 
the highest development of body and mind, 
while another school of thought teaches that 
work is a curse placed upon the human race 
for the failure of our first parents to obey 
divine commands. 

* os 

Whether the necessity for work, mental or 
physical, be considered a blessing or a curse 
—it can easily be made either—there can 
be no doubt that both definitions of labor 
have elements of truth in them. If it be 
granted that work, physical and mental ef- 
fort, are essential to the proper development 
of the powers of body and mind, it must be 
admitted also that too much work, too great 
effort, retards the development of those same 
powers. Rest and diversion are just as essen- 
tial to wholesome growth and development 
as work. And this assertion must be given 
special emphasis with regard to work per- 
formed by women. 

From the beginning of recorded human 
history women have been impelled by nat- 
ural impulse to aid in providing for the mem- 
bers of their families. For many centuries, 
up to the dawning of the industrial era, the 
scene of woman’s efforts was the home. Even 
before the beginning of that intangible order 
in human affairs known as civilization the 
mate of the cave-man was wont to catch 
fish for food and dress the kins of wild 
animals for clothing. 

With the advancement of civilization and 
the establishment of orderly political govern- 
ment to guarantee the security of the home, 
woman's duties and _ responsibilities were 
broadened and enlarged; she helped to till 
the soil and from such fibers as were avail- 
able made clothing for her children; and, 
giving expression to the feminine instinct for 
beauty, she fashioned articles of furniture 
and decorations for her home. The transi- 
tion from the dwelling place in the mountain 
cave to the thatch-covered cottage on the 
cultivated farm was slow and lasted for many 
centuries. But through it all woman has 
heroically borne her part of the heavy 
burden of economic maintenance. 

With the opening of the industrial era and 
the rapid spread of the new industrial order, 
the work of manufacturing was slowly but 
gradually taken out of the home, first to 
the small shop and then into the large fac- 
tory. The beginning of this industrial era 
was really in comparatively recent years. 

Along with the introduction of the factory 
system the rapid development of power ma- 
chinery has tended to centralize all manu- 
facturing and to increase the size of the fac- 
tory unit. So the women workers have fol- 
lowed the work from the home to the fac- 
tory, and women workers now constitute a 
large and increasing proportion of indus- 
trial employes. With each improvement in 
machinery has come the requirement for 
more intensive application on the part of op- 
eratives. This condition has had an in- 
creasingly deleterious effect, especially upon 
women factory workers. 

+ + 

After a long and arduous struggle, the right 
and duty of the State to enact laws and 
promulgate regulations for the protection of 
the health and well-being of women workers 
has been established. The courts, State and 
Federal, have given full recognition to the 
principle that the general welfare is con- 
served by the protection of women workers 
from unhealthy conditions of employment 
and long hours of labor. Legislation upon 
the subject has now been enacted by every 
State in the Union. But while the principle 
has been securely established much is yet 
lacking in scientific industrial codes and ade- 
quate enforcement machinery. 

In Texas we have only two statutes specifi- 
cally designed for the protection of women in 
industry. One statute, known as the “Nine 
Fifty-four Hour Law,” limiting the hours of 
employment for women, was enacted in 1915. 
The other, known as the Health, Comfort 
and Safety Law and enacted in 1918. sets up 
certain standards of safety, sanitation and 
ventilation of workshops. Other statutes, 
such as the child labor law, indirectly afford 
protection to certain classes of female em- 
ployes. The general statute creating the 
Labor Department and defining its functions, 
is broad in its scope and requires a large 
amount of work that is purely educational in 
its nature. 

The greatest difficulty encountered jn the 
Labor Department’s work of law enforce- 
ment is found in the administration of the 
“Nine Fifty-four Hour Law.” This statute 
is designed to prevent exploitation of female 
employes in the matter of long hours. The 
general limitation is to nine hours per day 
and 54 hours per week, the clear implica- 
tion being to set up a standard of six days 
of nine hours each per week for all female 
employes. 

But employers in certain industries have 
been able to induce the Legislature to pro- 
vide exceptions in their favor on specious 
pleas of special conditions. These exceptions 
and amendments have become so numerous 
as almost to emasculate the original statute 
and render it of doubtful constitutionality. 
The courts have ruled that a woman's work 
may not-be restricted to six days so long as 
the total time is held within the 54 hours 
per week limit. Thus in many industries 
and occupations women and girls are re- 
quired to be on duty seven days per week by 
the simple expedient of working eight hours 
for six days and six hours on the seventh 
day. 

+ ? 

The exceptions making such an arrange- 
ment possible should be repealed. Every 
worker, especially every woman worker, should 
have one entire day for rest, recreation and 
diversion. Continuous application to any 
task, even if the work be light, deprives the 
worker of that diversion so essential to self- 
improvement and spiritual development. 

The Health, Comfort and Safety Law is 
fairly adequate in its provisions and in the 
authority given the Labor Department to 
require its observance. It is gratifying also 
that practically all employers readily con- 
cede the necessity or desirability of enforc- 


,ing its provisions and usually comply with- 


out protest with any order given. The one 
difficulty is encountered in bringing the own- 
ers of factories to a recognition of the im- 
portance of correct posture of machine op- 
eratives. Many manufacturing processes in- 
volve incorrect posture in the operation of 
machines that is very detrimental to the 
health of female operatives. An important 
feature of the Labor Department’s work is 
the effort to educate owners, managers, shop 
foremen and the workers in the matter of 
correct posture. 


+ + 

The total number of women and girls in 
gainful occupation in Texas approximates 
25,000 in normal times. At present, of course, 
this number has been considerably reduced 
by the financial depression and the conse- 
quent slacking up of business and industrial 
activities. In recent years the proportion of 
women bread-winners has been constantly 
rising. Forty per cent of all female employes 
are married women who are compelled by 
economic necessity to work outside the home 
in order to help maintain their families, 

The majority of these married women are 
mothers burdened with the double duty of 
contributing to the family income and also 
caring for their homes. This _ necessity 
usually arises from inadequate earnings of 
husbands or heads of families. In manufac- 
turing, especially in the textile industry, hus- 
band and wife are frequently employed in 
the same establishment. It is significant that 
in those States and communities where high 
wage scales prevail fe ver such women are 
found in employment. In this respect Texas 
unfortunately does not make a good show- 
ing; the proportion of women workers in 
our State is higher than in some of the 
States classed as industrial communities. 

+ > 

Several years ago the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor 
made a special study to determine the truth 
or fallacy of what is known as the “pin 
money” theory. It, had been persistently 
held by many people that all married women 
found in gainful work were there not of 
necessity but of choice in order to earn addi- 
tional money with which to provide them- 
Selves with luxuries. The result of the study 
clearly demonstrated in almost every indi- 
vidual instance that where a woman, mar- 
ried or single, is found in gainful employ- 
ment she is there from necessity rather than 
from choice. Working women may, and often 
do, have equally heavy burdens of depend- 
ents with men, but this fact is never taken 
into consideration in fixing her wages. 
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I“ CERTAIN localities of north and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania farmers and grazers 

suffered losses in their herds, which they 
attribute to fern poisoning. During ordinary 
years the trouble rarely occurs, but it has 
been rather frequent in 1930 and 1931. As 
many as a dozen cattle have died for a single 
Potter County farmer. The sickness is nearly 
always fatal. 

There is some question about the guilt of 
ferns, as they have not usually been con- 
sidered poisonous. As long ago as 1915 the 
United States Department of Agriculture is- 
sued a bulletin on the eradication of ferns 
from pastures, but no mention was made of 
poisonous possibilities, as they were consid- 
ered merely weeds crowding out better food 
plants. 

Local agricultural authorities, as well as 
the losing cattle owners, admit that ferns 
are more or less grazed by cattle at all times, 
yet no detrimental effects are noted. Sick- 
ness and subsequent death occur only when 
other food is depleted in the pastures dur- 
ing dry weather in late Summer and Fall, 
so that probably some of the herd take to 
ferns as their major diet. It has also been 
Suggested that the ferns are only poisonous 
to cattle during the time when their leaves 
are bearing spores. Another supposition of- 
fered is the presence of plant lice on the 
ferns during dry weather in Autumn, with a 
secretion of honey dew, which makes the 
ferns especially attractive, or palatable, so 
they are eaten in abnormal quantities. 

Examination of the pastures shows no other 
known poisonous plants present. In fact, 
there is very little grass or other herbage, 
and the cattle are apparently forced to eat 
ferns from dire pressure of starvation. 

The bracken fern (Pteris aquilina) can be 
absolved from responsibility for the trouble, 
as it is very rare or absent in the pastures 
where cattle suffered. The prevalent ferns, 
both of which bear spores in August and 
September, are the New York fern (Aspidium 
noveboracense (L.) Sw.) and the hayscented 
fern (Dicksonia punctilobula (Michx.) Gray); 
the latter predominating, and growing in 
characteristic fuzzy patches. 

From the standpoint of farm and general 
economics, it would be well if most of the 
Steep and impoverished grazing lands could 
be reforested. In general, the areas where 
ferns are causing trouble produce very little 
Satisfactory food for cattle, and erosion is 
Steadily destroying the present meager pro- 
ductivity. If the more level, or lower slope 
portions of these pastures could be seeded 
down to palatable hay and pasture grasses, 
with the addition of some fertilizers, much 
more fodder would usually be produced on 
a fourth or a third part of these areas, than 
the total now yields. Such a chance would 
eliminate the possibility of fern poisoning, 
economize on fencing and permit productive 
and profitable forestry use of lands that 


should have never been denuded of their for- 
est cover. 





